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WENDELL PHILLIPS. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





He stood upon the world’s broad threshold; wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose; 

He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 

That sank in seeming loss before its foes: 

Many there were who made great haste and sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords; 

He scorned their gifts of fame, and power and gold, 
And, underneath their soft and flowery words, 
Heard the cold serpent hiss; therefore he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 
Fanatic-named, and fool, yet well content 

So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 

And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 

Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good, 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


It is pleasant to see that the journals 
most opposed to Woman Suffrage still ree- 
ognize Wendell Phillip’s devotion to it as 
one of the great deeds of his life. He was 
indeed, at its beginning, the one man most 
valuable and influential in its support. 
Garrison, William Henry Channing and 
Elizur Wright, with others of the anti- 
slavery leaders, were as prompt in its be- 
half as he; but his unequalled eloquence 
on the platform and his great personal 
charm placed him above them all. At the 
first *“‘National Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion” at Worcester in 1850, he reported two 
sets of resolutions, for the Business Com- 
mittee, and spoke upon them; but no full 
report of any of the debates in that Con- 
vention was preserved. At the second Na- 
tional Convention, also at Worcester, in 
1851, he made a speech which was fully 
reported, and which was fora long time 
one of the most important tracts for use in 
the campaign. In this he declared the 
movement to be—borrowing the words of 
Mrs. Ernestine L.. Rose — ‘*‘the most mag- 
nificent reform that has yet been launched 
upon the world.” ‘Then he went on: ‘*No- 
where else, under any circumstances, has a 
demand ever yet been made for the liber- 
ties of one-half of our race. . . . It strikes 
indeed a great and vital blow at the whole 
social fabric of every nation; but this, to 
my mind, is no argument against it.” 

Then came, a little later, a passage that 
was quoted again and again, and was in- 
deed like a trumpet-note : 

‘*Woman stands now at the same door. 
She says, ‘You tell me I have no intellect ; 
give me achance. You tell mel shall only 
embarrass politics: let me try.’ The only 
reply is the same stale argument that said 
to the Jews of Europe, ‘You are fit only 
to make money; you are not fit for the 
ranks of the army or the halls of parlia- 
ment.’ How cogent the eloquent appeal 
of Macaulay,—‘ What right have we to take 
this question for granted? Throw open 
the doors of this Hlouse of Commons, throw 
open the ranks of the Imperial Army, be- 
fore you deny eloquence to the country- 
men of Isaiah, or valor to the descendants 
of the Maccabees.” It is thesame now with 
us. ‘Throw open the doors of Congress, 
throw open those court-houses, throw wide 
open the doors of your colleges, and give 
to the sisters of the De Staels and the Mar- 
tineaus the same opportunities for culture 
that men have, and let the result prove 
what their capacity and intellect really are. 
When, I say, woman has enjoyed, for as 
many centuries as we have, the aid of 
books, the discipline of life, and the stimu- 
lus of fame, it will be time to begin the 
discussion of these questions, ‘What is the 
intellect of woman ?’—‘Is it equal to that of 
man? Till then. all such discussion is 
mere beating of the air.” 

In looking over this remarkable address, 
it seems to-day as ifevery point that could 
be made; every argument that needed to 
be met; was covered by this one speech. 
Take this, for instance, spoken from the 
point of view of men: 

‘*Make the case our own. Is there any 
man here willing to resign his right to 
vote and trust his welfare and earnings en- 
tirely to the votes of others? Suppose any 
class of men should condescendingly offer 
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to settle for us our capacity or our calling: 
to vote for us, to choose our sphere for us ; 
how ridiculously impertinent we should 
consider it! Yet few have the good sense 
to laugh at the consummate impertinence 
with which every bar-room brawler, every 
third-rate scribbler, undertakes to settle 
the sphere of the Martineaus and the De 
Staels. With what gracious condescension 
little men continue to lecture and preach 


on ‘the female sphere’ and ‘female duties ! 

With what a glittering flash of the sword 
he sometimes disarms his adversary ! 

“Woman cannot be spared long enough 
from the kitchen to put in a vote, though 
Abbott Lawrence can be spared from the 
counting-house, though General Gaines or 
Scott can be spared from the camp, though 
the Lorings and Choates can be spared 
from the courts. This is the argument: 
Stephen Girard cannot go to Congress; he 
is too busy; therefore no man ever shall. 
Because General Scott has gone to Mexico, 
and cannot be President, therefore no man 
shall be. Because A. B. is a sailor, gone 
on a whaling voyage, to be absent for three 
years, and cannot vote, therefore no male 
inhabitant ever shall. Logie how profound! 
how conclusive! Yet this is the exact 
reasoning in the case of woman.” 

The speech closes with this passage : 

*“*Understand us. We blink no fair issue. 

>. r 

We throw down’ the gauntlet. We have 
counted the cost; we know the yoke and 
burden we assume. We know the sneers, 
the lying frauds of misstatement and mis- 
representation, that await us. We have 
counted all; and it is but the dust in the 
balance and the small dustin the measure, 
compared with the inestimable blessing of 
doing justice to one-half of the human spe- 
cies, of curing this otherwise immedicable 
wound, stopping this overflowing fountain 
of corruption, at the very source of civiliz- 
ed life. Truly, itis the great question of 
the age. It looks all others out of counte- 
nance. It needs little aid from legislation. 
Specious objections, after all, are not argu- 
ments. We know we are right. We only 
ask an opportunity to argue the question, 
to set it full before the people, and then 
leave it to the intellects and the hearts of 
our country, confident that the institutions 
under which we live, and the education 
which other reforms have already given to 
both sexes, have ereated men and women 
capable of solving a problem even more 
difficult and meeting a change even more 
radical, than this.” 

No statement made at that period, by 
man or woman, on this general subject, 
seems to meso admirable as that speech by 
Wendell Phillips. It stands the test of 
time; it reveals, now that years have pass- 
ed, no excess or exaggeration. Theodore 

arker’s “Public Function of Woman,” 

preached in Boston two years after, now 
seems in some respects unguarded; he un- 
dertook to say what women would do, how 
they would vote; and naturally made them 
vote as he himself would. Wendell Phil- 
lips kept on general ground; kept himself 
firmly to the fundamental principles of the 
movement; and his words need no modifi- 
cation to-day. 

He became treasurer of the Woman’s 
tights organization, and for years was 
counted upon, as a matter of course, at the 
annual conventions. The anti-slavery 
meetings hardly claimed him more surely. 
It never happened to him again to make a 
statement so complete and covering so 
much ground as his first address, but he al- 
ways spoke powerfully and well; and he 
habitually watched over the movement as 
if it had been his sister. When inthe Con- 
vention of 1860 Mrs. Stanton moved her 
resolutions looking toward greater freedom 
of divorce, it was Wendell Phillips who 
led the opposition to them, and objected 
even to entering them on the record of the 
Convention (‘*History of Woman Suffrage” 
by Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, I. 716, 
732.) In later years he has attendéd meet- 
ings on this subject less constantly, feel- 
ing that the work was going on actively in 








the hands of others; but he has at inter- | 
* . : * | 
vals come from his comparative retirement, | 


to re-affirm his early faith. 


And not in re- | 


gard to Woman Suffrage alone, but as to | 


all good works for women in respect to em- 
ployment, education and the protection of 
the laws, he has always been a force to be 
counted on. The thirty years that have 
passed since his first great speech have 
left him still without a rival of his own 
sex in his services to what he called ‘the 
great question of the age.” T. W. H. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS IN 1851. 


At the Woman’s Rights Convention held 
in Worcester. Mass., October 15 and 16, 
1851, Wendell Phillips offered the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That while we would not undervalue 
other methods, the Right of Suffrage for Women 
is, in our opinion, the corner-stone of this en- 
terprise, since we do not seek to protect woman, 
but rather to place her in a position to pmect 
herself. 

His great speech, slightly abridged. will 
be found on pages 49 and 50. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


The Chrysostom of modern reform is 
dead. Golden-mouthed Phillips, whose 
eloquence charmed even his adversaries, 
whose whisper restrained great assem- 
blies, has in his turn followed the sum- 
mons which calls him to the land where 
light and music are for us who survive 
only darkness and silence. The most fin- 
ished orator of our time, he was also one 
of its most daring and uncompromising 
leaders. Always in the opposition against 
tyranny and oppression, he shared the fate 
of those who dare to be wiser than the 
men and Women of their own generation. 
The people heard him gladly. The mob 
threatened his life. Polite society would 
have none of the men who gave it such un- 
flattering views of its own short-comings. 

Mr. Phillips was first known to the pub- 
lie as an ardent advocate of the rights of 
the slave to freedom and to citizenship. 
This was in the days in which such advo- 
cacy drove clergymen from their pulpits 
and gentlemen from the society .of their 
homes. In the dark days that preceded 
the war of the rebellion, and in those that 
followed it, his prophetic will rang out 
again and again the word of command and 
of cheer. Following the lead of the prin- 
ciples which he had adopted, he became 
one of the foremost champions of the 
rights of women, and when negro slavery 
ceased to exist in the United States the re- 
form which demands for women an equal 
representation with men in the government 
appeared to him next in order, and not 
second in importance. In this field his 
services have been most important. 
and again has he been heard from the plat- 
form of the woman suffragists. To their 
eanuse he freely lent his inimitable powers 
of logic and of wit, crowning bf efforts by 
an eloquent tribute to the merits of Har- 
riet Martineau, which, titly delivered in the 
Old South Church, at the recent unveiling 
of her likeness in marble, was his last 
word to the city of his birth. 

The progress of events so fortified the 
attitude of Mr. Phillips with regard to 
American slavery as greatly to modify 
that of society toward him. He always 
remained, nevertheless, remote from fash- 
ionable life and indifferent to its issues, 
believing and maintaining that the great in- 
terests of society are safely guarded by the 
substantial middle class which stands aloof 
from the aristocratic pretension of the rich- 
er and the servile following of the poorer 
classes. 

Many of Mr. Phillips’ eloquent words 
are preserved in a permanent form. ‘Those 
literary remains, however valuable, will 
not convey to another generation the great 
power of his electric presence, the beauty 
of his voice, the grace of his person and 
countenance. His brilliant qualities were 
enhanced by the poise and measure shown 
in his use of them. No strained pathos, 
no overloaded illustration, deformed his 
perfect style and statement. Radiant with 
the spirit of humanity, he lifted his audi- 
ence to a height from which they could 
not descend to acts of meanness and of 
cowardice. 

Without children of his own, Mr. Phil- 
lips was one of the fathers of this Com- 
monwealth. In the struggles of the near 
future, the brave hearts which have been 
trained by his eloquent words and high 
thoughts will be armed and equipped for 
the good fight of faith. 

While we could never have been willing 
to lose him, we must say that the account 
of his work was full. He is worthy to join 
the ranks of the great departed whose mem- 
ory pledges our Massachusetts to be always 
foremost in pursuing the true inheritance 
of peoples, the great ideals of the race. 

JULIA WARD Howe. 
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THE WRONG DRAPER. 





At the remonstrants’ hearing, it was as- 


serted that Mr. Draper, of Hopedale, had | 


formerly been a believer in suffrage and 
had contributed hundreds of dollars to the 
cause, but had now become a strong oppon- 
ent. 

This is a mistake. Mr. George Draper, 
of Hopedale, has been a strong opponent 
of suffrage ever since the editors of this pa- 
per knew him, and has never given any 
money to the cause, to our knowledge. 
His brother, E. D. Draper, formerly of 
Hopedale but now of Boston, has been a 
warm suffragist from the beginning, has 
given us hundreds of dollars, and is as 
firm in the faith to-day as he ever was. 

H. B. B. 
=a ooe- = 

The next Suffrage Sociable will be held 
on Thursday evening, Feb. 28, in the Meio- 
naon chapel. 


Again | ( \ 
could look each other in the faces without 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Green Room was crowded to over- 
flowing on Friday, January 25, to hear the 
urguments of the petitioners. The Com- 
mittee were,—of the Senate, Geo. L. Burt, 
of Boston, and Edwin Bowley, of Haver- 
hill; of the House, Harris ©. Hartwell, of 
Fitchburg, Charles C. Coffin and Prentiss 
Cummings, of Boston, Alonzo B. Went- 
worth, of Dedham, and Thomas Weston, 
Jr., of Newton. Hon. William I. Bow- 
ditch, President of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, was the 
first speaker. He said: 

ADDRESS OF WM I. BOWDITCH, ESQ. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—The Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
has honored me by re-electing me presi- 
dent. but I shall only occupy a few mo- 
ments of your attention this morning, be- 
cause all around me I see bright-minded 
women, witty women, who can argue this 
question with much more earnestness than 
I can, because they personally feel the in- 
dignity of disfranchisement. 

In ancient times, when any great under- 
taking was contemplated, the will of the 
gods in reference to it was sought for. 
Messengers, with presents, were sent to 
consult some famous oracle; augurs were 
asked to find out the will of the gods by 
taking notice of the flight of birds, the 
course of lightning, from what corner of 
the heavens thunder came, the willingness 
or unwillingness exhibited by the victims 
that were led up for sacrifice, and even from 
the inspection of the entrails of victims. 
By and by, however, with the advance- 
ment of learning, all these methods to find 
out the will of the gods became discredit- 
ed, and finally it came to pass that no two 

toman augurs, when in the performance 
of their once-considered so sacred function, 





laughter and shame, so ridiculous and ab- 
surd did their work seem. Now, men have 
governed women without their consent 
and with the strong hand everywhere, if 
all countries, under all governments, for 
centuries, as far back as history, legend or 
tradition carries us. and it used to be be- 
lieved that it was right and just thus to 
govern them: andsome men may be found 
even to-day who profess to believe that 
such mode of government is still just and 
right even now. But times have changed 
even if these men have not. The light 
which was shed on this subject by the dis- 
cussions and the constitutional actions of 
men at the close of the last century, and 
the continual and ever-increasing change 
in the condition of woman in the course of 
this century, the almost total change in 
their status as to education and rights of 
property, the ever-widening sphere of oc- 
cupation opened up to them and success- 
fully pursued by them, has very nearly de- 
stroyed, utterly and forever, this old notion 
that men have really any just right to gov- 
ern women without their consent, fostered 
though it may have been by the custom of 
centuries. In other words, the old rule of 
government for women, like the old rule 
for determining the will of the gods, has 
become fatally discredited, and it is now 
no longer possible for men professing to 
be believers in a republican form of gov- 
ernment to discuss this matter seriously 
without at once being compelled either to 
give up their belief in a republican form 
of government or avow themselves to be in 
favor of extending suffrage to women. 
The only consistent position that it is pos- 
sible for an opponent of woman suffrage 
to take to-day is that of being also a dis- 
believer in manhood suffrage. He must 
really wish to limit suffrage even for men, 
and you will invariably find, I think with- 
out exception, that the man who refuses 
to grant suffrage to women always has a 
word to sav about the necessity of trying 
to limit, or trying to take away, the suf- 
frage from men. “Can we,” such men 
say, “safely trust poor men with the bal- 
lot? Will you allow men who have no 
stake in the community to’govern? Ought 
such people to have the ballot?’ As if no 
man had a stake in the community unless 
he had a bank account or stock ledger! 
As if a poor man, who just manages to 
earn the daily food and support of himself 
and family, did not have even a greater 
stake in the community than a rich man, 
and did not need, even more than a rich 
man, the education growing out of the use 
of the ballot and the protection to his right 
to life and liberty afforded by the ballot! 
In other words, the men of to-day who 
profess to believe in a republican form of 
government cannot prove their own belief 
to be just and right and at the same time 
deny suffrage to women without blushing 
in each other's faces for very shame at 
their inconsistency and real disbelief in 
their own principles. 

Do not we men say in our Declaration 
of Rights, that the idea of a man being 
born a magistrate, law-giver or judge is 
absurd and unnatural? (Act 9.) That is, 
we admit, even to ourselves, that birth 
alone is an absurd source of political 
power. Our magistrates, law-givers and 
judges are to be chosen, we say, not be- 
-ause of birth, but because they are be- 
lieved to be, or have been found to be, fit 
and capable of performing the duties of 
these offices. But if the mere accident of 
birth cannot without absurdity confer upon 
a single man or family of men any politi- 
cal power whatsoever, can the same acci- 
dent of birth rightfully and without even 
greater absurdity confer on men generally 

(Continued on next Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. HELEN E. STARRETT edits the 
Weekly Magazine of Chicago. 

Mrs. CLARA B. Covsy, for the Nebras- 
ka Woman Suffrage Association, has is- 
sued No. 3 of The Woman’s Tribune. 

Mrs. ELLEN C. JOHNSON has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Sherborn 
prison. 

Mrs. MAry A. MILLER, of New Orleans, 
has received a license from Secretary Fol- 
ger to be master of her own steamboat. 

Mrs. MAry E. HAGGART will be one of 
the principal speakers at the Washington 
Convention of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

Mrs. SARA A. SPENCER, of Washington, 
D. C., has presented a report of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of that city to the Confer- 
ence of Charities. 

Dr. CATHARINE E. SLATER was recent- 
ly elected president of the Fox River, II1., 
Medical Society, an unusual honor to a 
woman physician. 

Mrs. JUDGE RUFFIN is pfesident of an 
active woman’s club in this city. The 
suffrage question is one topic to which 
they are now giving attention. 

MADAME CARLA SERENA is the first 
woman made honorary corresponding 
member of the Marseilles Geological Soci- 
ety. 

Mrs. MArY CLEMENT LEAVITT has been 
appointed superintendent of the National 
W.C.'T. Union for the Pacific coast, which 
includes California, Oregon, Washington 
Territory and Nevada. 

Mrs. Dr. WARNER laid the corner-stone 
of the new Warner Hall, Oberlin, Jan. 23. 
Addresses in the chapel, with a poem and 
music. completed the programme. The 
building is to cost $32,000. 

Mrs. W. G. NOAH, one of the great ac- 
tresses of fifty years ago, who played rival 
engagements with Fanny Kemble, and 
supported the elder Booth and Forrest, is 
still living in Rochester,New York. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING among other 
good things in her department, “The Beau 
Monde,” in the Traveller gives the emphat- 
ic denial of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to the 
yearly renewed charge that she is desert- 
ing the suffrage cause. 

Mrs. Tracy CUTLER has returned to 
Vermont by invitation of the State Suf- 
frage Association, to hold a series of meet- 
ings in prosecution of the work there. 
Mrs. Cutler has just closed a month of 
valuable service in Worcester. 

Mrs. Quincy, widow of Josiah Quincy, 
of Rumney. N. H., has made an offer of 
valuable real estate in that town to Bishop 
Niles as a site for the proposed Episcopal 
school for girls. If her offer is accepted, 
it is believed she will add an endowment 
fund. 

Mrs. HOMANS, nominated to succeed 
Mrs. Johnson on the Board of Prison Com- 
missioners, is a daughter of the Rey. Dr. 
5S. K. Lothrop, and wife of Dr. Charles 
D. Homans of this city. She is president 
of the Ladies’ Educational Association, is 
connected with many charitable organiza- 
tions, and is well known for her philan- 
thropy, energy and practical ability. 

Dr. Mary B. ALLEN, of Ithaca, N. Y., 
recently lectured in Toledo, O., on **How 
to Attain a Happy Old Age.” The Toledo 
papers say, “Dr. Allen was in perfect rap- 
port with her audience, holding it spell- 
bound by a graceful. charming eloquence. 
She has made many friends in Toledo, who 
hope to have the pleasure of hearing her 
again at some future time.” 

PUNpbITA RAMA Bat, the well known 
Hindu lady orator, has accepted Christian- 
ity and been baptized in England. This 
lady is a relative of Mrs. Amanda Bai 
Josee, who arrived in America last June 
in company with a party of returning mis- 
sionaries. Mrs. Josee is now studying in 
the Woman’s Medical College of Philadel- 
phia. She came to America with the in- 
tention of remaining a devout Brahman. 


Mrs. H. B. KELLOGG, one of the deeply= 
mourned victims of the late wreck of the 
City of Columbus, was always actively in- 
terested in works of benevolence and re- 
form. One of the last acts of her life, 
just before sailing for the South, was to 
write a letter in behalf of the St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Jacksonville, Fla. This hospi- 
tal was built largely by the aid of people 
from the North, which was only fair, 
since Northerners form the largest num- 
ber of inmates. It is now proposed, as a 
memorial to Mrs. Kellogg, to carry out 





this project. , 
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exclusive political power, the exclusive 
power to elect, and exclusive power to serve 
as magistrates, law-givers andjudges? Can 
accident alone suffice to confer on the mi- 
nority of the people the exclusive power 
to govern the. majority as they please, 
without asking their consent? The mere 
statement of the proposition seems to be 
sufficient to condemn it. 

As if to emphasize this, still another 
clause in our Declaration leads us irresis- 
tibly to the same conclusion, that real be- 
lievers in a republican form of govern- 
ment cannot deny suffrage to women. Do 
we say in this immortal charter that the 
“incontestable, inalienable and indefeasi- 
ble right” to institute government, and to 
reform, alter or totally change the same 
when their protection, safety, prosperity 
and happiness require it, resides with us 
men, or with male voters? No; but we 
do say that such power resides with *‘the 
people alone” (Art. 7), for the reason, as 
we ourselves go on to say, that “‘govern- 
ment is instituted for the common good, 
for the protection, safety and happiness of 
the people, and not for the profit, honor or 
private interest of any one man, family or 
class of men.” Now, the only way thus 
far discovered by which the people can 
exercise this power peacefully is by the 
ballot. Consequently we men really say 
by this article that the people alone have 
an incontestable, inalienable and indefeas- 
ible right by the exercise of the ballot, to 
institute government, and to reform, alter 
or totally change the same at their pleas- 
ure. But if it be thus true, as we say it is, 
that we men have an incontestable, inalien- 
able and indefeasible right to vote as to 
the government and laws under which we 
live, not because we are born men, or be- 
cause we have been qualified as male vot- 
ers, but because we are part of the peo- 
ple governed, the women of the State have 
upon principle just the same incontestable, 
inalienable and indefeasible right as our- 
selves to vote as to the government and 
laws under which they live, because they 
also are part of the people governed. If 
we are not entitled to the ballot merely 
because we are men, neither are women 
to be debarred from suffrage merely be- 
cause they are women. 

By still another clause of our Declara- 
tion we come to the same conclusion. We 
say, all power, executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial, resides originally in the people gov- 
erned. (Art. 5). And the same conclusion 
follows: ‘The whole people governed, men 
and women, should be able to exercise 
this power by the use of the ballot, and 
the right of suffrage, on our own admitted 
principles, becomes as_ incontestable, in- 
alienable and indefeasible a right for wom- 
en as it is for men. Popular sovereignty 
cannot exist without necessarily drawing 
after it popular suffrage, suffrage for men 
and women on terms of perfect equality. 
And yet, although the right of women to 
enjoy suffrage seems to be thus clear and 
plain upon our own principles, although 
thousands of women ask us for the enjoy- 
ment of the right to govern themselves, 
we men, although professed believers in a 
republican form of government, are sol- 
emnly discussing to-day, have not we men 
after all a just right to govern women 
without their consent? Is it not right and 

just, after all, for the minority of the peo- 
ple to govern, tax and punish the majority 
| ant as they please, even in defiance of the 
dissent of thousands of them? 

When I was a young man I used to argue 
in anti-slavery meetings that it was safe 
and expedient to do right: that immediate 
emancipation was not only safe for the 
community, but was the right of the slave 
and the duty of the master; and the result 
has proved that the argument was sound. 
Now that [am an old manI cling to the 
same opinion. Itis safe for us men, and 
will be expedient for the welfare of the 
community, composed both of men and 
women, to grant suffrage to women, be- 
cause it is their right to have suffrage and 
it is our duty to grant it to them. ‘Take, 
then, we say to you, the first step toward 
complete suffrage by granting now muni- 
coal. suffrage. Even if any of you are 
doubtful about the matter, still you may 
safely give the scheme a trial and vote for 
it, because you must remember that if it 
does not work well, the law can be repeal- 
ed by men acting alone. But it will not 
fail. It will be beneficent in its action both 
for men and women, and for doing this 
gracious act, the blessings of tens of thou- 
sands of poor, needy and oppressed wom- 
en will follow you. 

Let us be true to the principles of a re- 
publican form of government, and apply 
the same principles to our government of 
women. As Republicans, claiming to be 
lovers of liberty, as Democrats, claiming to 
be believers in the “Ye ey of the peo- 
ple, and therefore in the government of 
poor people rather than of rich, because, 
unfortunately, the majority of the human 
race are poor, let us unite in ‘sweeping 
away a government based on that absurd 
and unnatural idea that the accident of 
birth is sufficient to confer power. As be- 
lievers in our own principles and the prin- 
ciples of our fathers, let us put a stop to 
the plundering of women in this Common- 
wealth to the extent of about $2,000,000 a 
year until we give them representation ; 
for taxation of women without representa- 
tion is just as much tyranny, and the taxa- 
tion of women without representation is 

just as much robbery of them, as it is in 
the case of men. Let us bear in mind the 
case of the poor corset-stitcher, of whom 
Prof. Sumner speaks, who, with ten hours’ 
labor a day earns, with a machine, 75 cents, 
and the laws of men, to which she has 
never given her consent, compel that wom- 
an to work eight days « year in order to 
pay a tax for the protection of the manu- 
facturer of thread. Let us remember that 
the laws framed by men, and which we 
have tried year after year, for a number of 
years, to get altered, and which men re- 
fuse to alter—let us remember that these 
laws make it a perfectly easy thing for any 
husband to swindle his wife out of her 
money. It may be done daily and hourly. 


We have quite a number of reported cases 
in our books where it has been successful, 
under judgment of court. 

Mr. Wentworth —'To what laws do you 
refer? 

Mr. Bowditch — ‘The laws by which hus- 
bands cannot contract with their wives, 
and under which neither party cin testify 
as to private conversation. All the hus- 
band has got to do is to take his wife alone 
and make an agreement with her that he 
shall take her money and invest it, and 
then not do so. 

Mr. Wentworth—That is as broad as it is 
long, is it not? 

Mr. Bowditch—No, sir. It is not as broad 
as itis long, because man is the superior 
power, and he and not woman has made 
the law. 

Mr. Wentworth—I thought you were ar- 
guing that they were equal. 

Mr. Bowditch—In point of fact, there is 
hardly an instance in the books, perhaps 
not one.in which a wife has overreached her 
husband, by availing herself of these rules. 
A husband has overreached his wife a great 
many times. Remember that the laws of 
men do not make it a crime for the employer 
of a woman to attempt to corrupt her. No 
woman ever consented to that law. Remem- 
ber that the laws of men do not make it any 
crime to seduce a woman. No woman ever 
consented to sucha law. Remember that 
the laws of men consider it a less crime to 
abduct a pure woman, of chaste life and 
conversation, unmarried, to a house of 
prostitution, than the larceny of a horse, 
or a cow, or a dog, worth any trifle over 
$100. [Applause.| No woman ever yet 
consented to such laws. 

Now, we men are always talking about 
the necessity of the ballot to enable us to 
secure our rights. In heaven’s name, 
grant the ballot to women to enable them 
to protect their rights. [Applause. } 

Mr. Wentworth-—-If what you say is true, 
it will aid me, and I have no doubt it will 
other members of the Committee, in com- 
ing to a conclusion. 

Mr. Cofin—You say that the women of 
this State are taxed to the extent of $2,000,- 
000 a year. Will you please explain that 
point. 

Mr. Bowditch—The investigations which 
were made some years ago, and the results 
of which are in a pamphlet which is acces- 
sible to you, show that about one-tenth of 
the taxation in the State is derived from 
property held by women. 

Mr. Wentworth—Will you hand us some 
information upon that point? 

Mr. Bowditch—I shall be very happy to 
give the Committee chapter and verse for 
everything I have said. 

Henry B. Blackwell, in behalf of the pe- 
titioners, submitted two requests to the 
Committee. He said: 


1. You have advertised to-day a hearing 








of the petitioners for woman suffrage, and 
next Tuesday a hearing of the remon- 
strants. Believing that the objections us- 
ually made are based upon misunderstand- 
ing of facts, we ask vou to give one-half 
of the time to-day to the remonstrants to 
reply to our arguments, and to give us 
one-half of the time next Tuesday to reply 
to their objections. ‘There are active re- 
monstrants present to-day, and in this way 
a fuller and fairer result will be attained. 
If this cannot be granted, then we ask for 
half an hour at the close of the remon- 
strants’ hearing to meet their objections. 

2. As we have more speakers to be heard 
than time will permit, we ask that you 
will limit speeches on both sides to ten 
minutes. 

After consultation with one of the re- 
monstrants, the Committee declined both 
requests; but were understood to promise 
that half an hour, from 12.30 to 1 P. M., 
on Tuesday, should be given to the peti- 
tioners to meet objections. 

Mr. Blackwell continued :— 


ADDRESS OF H. B. BLACKWELL. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—The peti- 
tions that have come to the Legislature 
this year, since the first of January, in fa- 
vor of woman’s suffrage, number 155, so 
far as the information in possession of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion goes. 

The Chairman—That largely exceeds the 
number here. 

Dr, Blackwell—They may be on the road. 
They have all been sent to members of the 
Legislature, and [ take it for granted the 
members will not suppress them. I state 
what I know. I will give in detail, if de- 
sired, the name of the gentleman or lady 
who heads every petition, and the town 
from which it comes. 

The Chairman—We have 64, so far. 

Dr. Blackwell—There have been sent to 
the State House, since the first of January, 
1884, by the clerk of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 146 peti- 
tions asking for municipal suffrage for 
women. Those petitions have been signed 
by 8,564 citizens of this State above 21 
years of age. Of those, 5,640, nearly two- 
thirds, are women. That is to say, we 
have counted up to this point, that out of 
8,564 names, 2,924 are men, and the re- 
mainder, 5,640, nearly two-thirds, are wom- 
en. We have also before you 8 general 
petitions for woman suffrage, asking first 
for municipal suffrage, secondly for presi- 
dential suffrage, and thirdly for a consti- 
tutional amendment abolishing all politi- 
cal distinctions on account of sex. ‘Those 
petitions are signed by 371 citizens. They 
are sent in simply in order to let the pub- 
lic understand that the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, in asking 
for municipal suffrage, does not abate one 
jot or tittle of its demand for everything 
in which women are not the equals of men 
— y- There is also one petition that 

as gone in,for an amendment of the school 
suffrage law, signed by 8S. G. Foster and 
49 others. Since the first of January, there- 
fore, there have been received 155 petitions 
for woman suffrage, signed by 8,993 citi- 
zens of Massachusetts. Petitions are still 
coming in to our office to be registered and 
sent to the State House, at the rate of four 
or five a day, so that you will probably 


have, before you discuss this question in 
the Legislature, at least 13,000 citizens pe- 
titioning for this measure, as against 4,000 
last year. We owe in part this remarkable 
increase in the number of petitioners to 
the efforts of our friends, the remonstrants. 
The remonstrances which have been pre- 
sented have induced a class of women to 
take political action who never were will- 
ing to take political action before, and who 
are now voting in the most effective way 
for what they believe the public welfare. 
(Applause. ) 

This is an increase of more than 200 per 
cent. ina single year. In addition to that, 
if you examine the petitions sent in last 
year, you will find that there are some 
1,500 who signed those petitions who have 
not signed any of the petitions presented 
this vear, because they have not been ask- 
ed to sign. I wish to make a point here, 
and that is, that the petitions which come in 
from year to year come largely from dif- 
ferent constituencies, because the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Sutfrage Association 
spends no money for that purpose; hires 
no canvassers ; we simply send out blanks 
to persons whom we happen to know to be 
in favor of woman suffrage. We do not, 
as a rule, even ask them to circulate the 
petitions except through the columns of 
our newspaper, and people who make ef- 
forts to obtain signatures one year are in- 
clined to rest and leave the work to others 
the next year, especially as there is no par- 
ticular point to be made by obtaining any 
particular number of petitioners. If the 
Legislature could say that if 50,000 or 100,- 
000 women asked for suftrage, they should 
have it, the women would not be wanting. 
It is said that a majority of women are op- 
posed to woman suffrage. It is not true. 
It is not the fact. ‘That a large number of 
women are in favor of woman suffrage 
and have said so by their petitions for the 
last fourteen years, is proved by the peti- 
tions in the State House. If you will take 
the pains to count them, you will probably 
find more than 30,000 separate and distinct 
names of citizens attached to the petitions 
in this State House. As you see, we have 
this year, one year only out of the four- 
teen, about 13,000 names to petitions in 
favor of suffrage, and about one-fifth that 
number of persons, under the influence of 
disappointed oftice-seekers and otherwise, 
have signed their names against it. It is 
not fair to say that a majority of women do 
not want to vote. 

[Since the above statement was made 
additional petitions have gone in, making 
over 13,000 in all. } 


I make another point. Never in history, 
since the beginning of organized society, 
have so many disfranchised citizens peti- 
tioned for the right to vote as have peti- 
tioned for suffrage in this State. Thatisa 
point I wish you would note. ‘Take the 
movements for the extension of suffrage in 
England and in America, first to poor 
white men and foreigners, and finally to 
colored men, and you will not find, either 
in England or America, among the disfran- 
chised classes, as many petitioners for suf- 
trage as the women who have petitioned 
for the right in this State. Suffrage has 
always been extended to the disfranchised 
class by the ruling class, because a certain 
part of the ruling class wanted the votes 
of the disfranchised class, and thought it 
was right that they should have suffrage, 
and it is by the will of the men who had 
the suffrage that the disfranchised classes 
have been, one by one, brought into this 
government. It is true, and I challenge 
our opponents to show the contrary, that 
no disfranchised class ever signified its de- 
sire for the right to vote, to any considera- 
ble extent; and I say that the women of 
this State have expressed such a desire 
more largely than have all the classes that 
have been brought into the government up 
to this time. It is not natural that any 
class which is systematically deprived of 
political rights should persistently and 
earnestly seek to obtain them. It is not 
natural that they should earnestly long to 
exercise those rights of the governing 
class. Political education is the first req- 
uisite to a desire to vote. You all know 
how difficult it has been at times to bring 
out the voters of Boston. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, Ward 24, in which you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I live. The men of Massachu- 
setts do not ery any great desire to 
vote. During the period of dry rotin Mas- 
sachusetts politics which preceded the ad- 
vent of Butlerism, there were repeated 
years in which the majority of legal voters 
of Massachusetts stayed away from the 
polls. There have been times, in recent 
vears, when all the votes cast, Republican, 
Democratic, Greenback and Prohibitionist 
put together, were a minority of the legal 
voters of the State. Therefore, to say that 
a majority of women must ask for suffrage, 
must desire suffrage, must signify their 
willingness to vote, before the right should 
be granted them, is a false idea. The fact 
is, that a great many women will remain 
indifferent to the matter, though the right 
is granted them, and those who are not in- 
terested enough in public affairs to go to 
the polls will stay at home, just as men do. 
There is no such thing as compulsory suf- 
frage in any country, I think, and certain- 
ly not in this. 

But the remonstrants ask that you will 
not impose any further political duties on 
women. Now, if these remonstrants be- 
lieve suffrage to be a duty, how is it, now 
that they have a right to vote on school 
questions, that not one in a hundred of 
them has ever voted? [f it is a duty, as 
they argue, how is it that they are living 
in violation of their duty to-day? ‘There- 
fore I am bound to suppose that when they 
say that, they do not mean what they say, 
but think they have a right to judge for 
themselves whether to vote or not, because, 
as a matter of fact, they do not think it a 
duty to vote at school elections, but stay 
at home. My pointis this: Suffrage is not 
compulsory; it never has been. Every 
man has a right to judge for himself. If 
he thinks it is his duty to vote, he votes; 
if he thinks it is a higher duty not to vote, 
he stays at home. So it will be with wom- 
e 





n. 
Now, this question is not a question of 





numbers. I claim that if no woman in the 
State wants to vote, the right to vote 
should not bedenied to women. The right 
to vote is invaluable to them, although 
they may never exercise it, because it 
means a recognition of all legal rights. It 
means political power, and it will increase 
the respect for women, because power al- 
ways commands respect, and woman arm- 
ed with the ballot will be a more potent 
factor for good in the politics of this State 
than she ever can be while she is governed 
by men, without her consent being asked 
or allowed. (Applause.) 

Now I want to read an extract from two 
letters to show that woman suffrage is not 
a party measure. The appeal was made 
to Republican members of the Legisla- 
ture last year to vote against woman suf- 
frage, because to vote for it would operate 
against the Republican party, and because 
the wicked Democrats were urging the 
Democratic members to vote for it. There- 
fore, it was said, every Republican must 
vote against it and vote it down, and they 
induced twenty-five weak-kneed brothers 
to vote against it who had signified their 
willingness to vote for it. ‘lo show that 
that statement was untrue, like many oth- 
ers, I wrote a letter to Mr. John M. Forbes, 
one of the most trusted leaders of the Re- 
publican party, asking him to be present 
at this hearing and address the committee 
in favor of woman suffrage. Ie has writ- 
ten me a private letter, but [ know he will 
not object to my reading a part of it here. 

Mr. Blackwell read extracts from the 
following letter, showing Mr. Forbes’ well- 
known belief in woman suffrage. 

LETTER FROM HON. JOHN M. FORBES. 

Boston, JAN. 21, 1884. 

My Dear Sir—Y ours of January 16th has 
come duly to hand. I regret to say that I 
cannot speak before the committee, having 
no faculty in that direction. 

The woman’s suffrage movement has al- 
ways had my warmest sympathy, though 

well see that it has many aspects and 
cannot be decided hastily. 

The leaders of this movement have need 
of the greatest practical wisdom, and I am 
sorry to say that their course during the 
past year has not been marked by this 
quality, which will of course be a serious 
drawback to their success at present. 

When in past years an increase of the 
franchise has been granted to men, it has 
always been demanded by a majority and 
conceded to that demand. Thus far no 
majority of women in Massachusetts has 
demanded suffrage—only a small minority 
—and the worst doubt in my mind arises 
from the lack of interest shown by the 
women themselves. 

Of municipal suffrage I am distinetly in 
favor when a majority of the women qual- 
ified to vote in each town or city shall de- 
mand it. If, however, our legistators pass 
«a law bestowing municipal franchise, and 
then it should fall as dead as the school 
committee vote has done, it would do more 
harm than good to the cause. 

Still it seems the best experiment to try, 
and [ welcome all thoughtful discussion 
and agitation of the subject, as it keeps the 
matter before the public eye, and will grad- 
ually help it on to the desired end. 

Yours very truly, J. M. FORBEs. 

Now, I have a letter from an equally em- 
inent and trusted leader of the Democratic 
party, in answer to a request to him to be 
present and speak in favor of this measure 
at this meeting. It is from the Hon. Josi- 
ah G. Abbott. Everybody knows him, 
and every Democrat respects him. 

LETTER FROM JUDGE ABBOTT. 
28 STATE ST., ) 
22ND OF JANUARY, 1884, f 
H. B. BLACKWELL: 

Dear Sir—I received your request of the 
16th inst. to be present at the hearing be- 
fore the Legislative Committee, upon the 
question of giving the right of voting to 
women, at municipal elections. My en- 
gagements are such that it is impossible 
for me to be present at that hearing. 

I understand the bill proposed is sub- 
stantially the same as the one before last 
year’s Legislature. I gave that measure 
some thought, and concluded upon the 
whole that it was expedient and right. I 
am of the same opinion at this time. 

Faithfully, J. G. Apporr. 


I will say, in conclusion, that the Dem- 
ocratie party, year before last, for the first 
time, put a plank in their platform clear] 
and unqualitiedly in favor of woman suf- 
frage. ‘They again endorsed it in their 
platform last year. The members of that 
party who felt bound to follow the plat- 
form, voted for woman suffrage; if not, 
they did not; and I suppose they will ex- 
ercise the same freedom in that direction 
in future that on have in former times. 
Again, the Republican party has three 
times. within the last fifteen years, un- 
qualifiedly endorsed woman suffrage in its 
platform as just and right. The Republi- 
can party a few months ago declared in 
favor of ‘‘a pure and extended suffrage.” 
They either meant an extension of the suf- 
frage to poor men who did not or could 
not pay a poll tax, or they meant women, 
because these are the only classes that are 
now disfranchised. Now [ have this point 
to make: either the Republican party at- 
tempted to deceive (which I do not sup- 
pose you will for a moment admit), or 
they meant by their platform to say, **We 
are in favor of extending the suffrage to 
men who do not pay a poll tax,” or else 
‘*We are in favor of extending the suffrage 
to women ;” or they may have meant both ; 
but in any case, they have put themselves 
on record in favor of extending the suf- 
frage. 

Now, having stated the position of par- 
ties on this matter, I desire to say that we 
ask for woman suffrage first, because it is 
right. Our government is founded upon 
the principle that “‘governments are just 
only when they rest on the consent of the 
governed.”” Women are governed. ‘T'ax- 
ation without representation is tyranny. 
Women are taxed. “All political power 
inheres in the people;” one-half the peo- 
ple are women. 








Then we say that it is expedient. Wor, 
en differ from men in their intelléctual q 
moral characteristics. Women have Cer. 
tain great mental and moral: qualitig 
which fit them for their work in life; Ten 
have certain equally admirable Qualities 
which fit them for their work in life, and 
both of these qualities must be united ty 
make a perfect government. . The govern, 
ment of men alone is barbarous and inhy. 
man; itis a class government. The gov. 
ernment of men must end, and give place 
to a government of men and women. Wom. 
en are more temperate than men. Stats. 
tics show that not one woman in fift 
drinks liquor, and yet you attempt to se. 
tle the question in every town and city 
every year whether or not liquor shall be 
sold there, and refuse women the right to 
vote upon that question. Women are more 
peaceable than men. If they were not, you 
would not have the happy homes of Mas. 
sachusetts; and yet, when war and peace 
are to be considered, you deny the right of 
woman to vote. Women are more econom. 
ical than men; and yet, when the question | 
of taxation comes up, you deny the right 7 
of women to vote, although their vote f 
would be to limit the expenditures. Wom. 
en are more law-abiding than men. Legs 
than one-tenth of our convicts are wom. 
en, and Dr. Jarvis, one of the ablest statis. 
tical authorities in Massachusetts, states 
that the women who are convicted of crime 
in this State are almost always convicted © 
of crimes against themselves first; such 7” 
crimes as drunkenness and debauchery, 
but men are convicted, as a rule, of crimes 
against the rights of their neighbors, of 
larceny, murder and rape—crimes whict 
affect first their neighbors, only secondari- 
ly themselves. So that women commit 
only one-tenth of the crimes in this com. 
munity, and those crimes are such as, in 
the first instance, affect themselves, while 
nine-tenths of the crimes are committed by 
men, and those crimes affect primarily 
their neighbors. Now, if women are more 
law-abiding than men, and our statistics 
prove it; if they are more economical than 
men, if they are more peaceable and more 
temperate than men, how is it that this 
great class should not be represented in 
the government, and how is it that this 
government can be perfect so long as this 
class of citizens are excluded from the suf- 
frage? Remember that suffrage is not a 
masculine function or a feminine function, 
It isa human function. It is the expres- 
sion of opinion. It is, in its nature, intel- 
lectual and moral, and if women have in- 
tellect and morals, they ought to have the 
right to vote. ‘Then I say, in conclusion, 
we never shall have true reform, we 
never shall have good government in 
this country, until in every State we bring 
into the government the feminine element. 
We want most of all, as voters, the most 
womanly women,—women most unlike 
men, in order to bring into the government 
these feminine qualities. Since Washing- 
ton Territory and Wyoming and even Utah 
have given women the full franchise, since 
twelve States. in the last ten years, have 
given woman school suffrage, since there 
is no principle on which men or women 
vote in school elections that does not ap- 
ply to all other elections, let Massachusetts 
leud the way. Let her set a grand exam- 
ple, as in the past, and institute a perfect 
government, where every man and woman 
is under the equal protection of the law, 
where we may work together as brothers 
and sisters, husbands and wives, fathers 
and daughters, mothers and sons, for the 
good of the whole, to build up a perfect 
commonwealth upon the soil of Massachu- 
setts, a light upon the beacon heights of 
the world, to lead the nations to progress. 
(Applause. ) 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, of Jamaica 
Plain, was then introduced. Her address 
was published in full last week in these 
columus. Mrs. Jennie T. 
Auburndale, followed. 
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Bashford, of — 


ADDRESS OF MRS. JENNIE T. BASHFORD. 


Mr. Chairman—I do not wish to take up 
your time to any great length in discuss- 
ing this subject. Perhaps some of you are 
asking—will the women of Massachusetts 
vote, if they are given the privilege of vot- 
ing? We appreciate the feeling that some of 
youmay have, that if you enlarge the num- 
ber of the voting population, it will increase 
the proportion of non-voters. It may be 
you feel that the women would not gener- 
ally exercise the right of suffrage, and so 
we should be only in a worse condition 
than we are in at present. I think we may 
safely say, there are two classes of women 
in Massachusetts who would vote. Cer- 
tainly those of us who regard voting as a 
privilege, and come here year after year 
and petition you for the right of suftrage, 
would avail themselves of it; and those 
women who remonstrate against it, upon 
their own principles must equally regard 
voting as aduty. They are conscientious, 
well-meaning women, as we are. ‘They 
are intelligent women who.desire to do 
their duty. One of them in my own neigh- 
borhood circulated a petition requesting 
the Legislature not to extend the right of 
suffrage to women, and yet she says, “If 
women are allowed to vote I should con- 
sider it to be my duty to vote.” I looked 
over her list of names and I saw the names 
of a great many women whom I know to 
be as conscientious and Christian as she is, 
who are signing a remonstrance to the 
Legislature asking them not to impose the 
duty of suffrage upon women. But, upon 
their own ground, they would exercise 
the right of suffrage if it. were granted 
them. So we have at least two classes of 
conscientious women in the State that 
would avail themselves of the privilege. 
They are leading women upon both sides; 
they are women of ability and women of 
power and women of influence, and their 
examples are sure to be followed. Now, 
knowing we have those two classes of 
women upon whom we could rely, can 
there be any danger in extending suffrage 
to women in Massachusetts? If there be 
ignorant, unprincipled women in the State, 
as we all know there are, they are not rep- 
resented upon these petitions. They are 
not the women who ask for suffrage or re- 
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monstrate against it. If difficulty should 
arise from these classes, the intelligent and 
conscientious body of women who are 
heading the movement will certainly bring 
a great pressure to bear upon the body 
of indifferent women, and they would be 
prought to exercise the privilege of suf- 
frage. Knowing. as you do, the relative- 
ly small proportion of ignorant and un- 
principled women in Massachusetts. what 
ean we have to fear from them? More- 
over, if your Legislature grants the right 
of suffrage to women, your own Legisla- 
ture has power to withdraw the privilege. 
It is one that will not be affected danger- 
ously by the character of the women who 
are either petitioners or remonstrants, and 
it is one which will not immediately be af- 
fected by the body of ignorant and wicked 
women, because they are not as yet inter- 
ested in the movement. 

But it may be you are asking another 
question :—Shall we, as legislators, linpose 
upon women additional political burdens, 
when there is a body of thoughtful women 
who oppose such a burden? In the first 
place, you must do one thing or another. 
You must either deny the right or grant 
the privilege. If you grant the privilege, 
the women would be allowed to vote who 
wish to do so, and those will not vote who 
do not wish to do so; from the statutory 
standpoint, suffrage does not impose any 
duty upon wen, and so it will not impose 
any duty upon women. ‘They will be as 
free as they are now not to vote. From 
the moral standpoint the heaviest political 
duties are laid now upon women. I refer 
not to their equal burden in taxation, but 
to the moral obligation that is upon wom- 
en universally to train up their sons to be 
free men. It is an obligation that a dis- 
franchised class can never fulfil, and 
many women in Massachusetts are feeling 
this sorely, who are training up their sons 
to be the inspiration of others. Many a 
middle-aged woman will say, “I tried to 
train them up good citizens, and the odds 
have been against me; I have not succeed- 
ed. it has been impossible.” What would 
ou have thought of imposing upon the 
negroes in the South during their days of 
slavery the duty of training up men and 
women? It would have been an utter im- 
possibility. If women are to train up 
their sons to discharge the duties of citi- 
zenship, they should themselves be pos- 
sessed of that right. Else many a_ boy 
would say to his mother, or if too polite to 
say it, would imply it, ‘*You can have no 
intelligent opinion to express in regard to 
political affairs. Women don’t know any- 
thing about these things. Your father will 
tell us about them.” 

It is impossible it should be otherwise. 
We all know, who have had any experi- 
ence in life, that the force of example 
goes a great deal farther than that of pre- 
cept. The day has been, when men have 
assumed to think for women, but that day 

is past in Massachusetts. Intelligence is 
free to women as to men. The men of 
Massachusetts have assumed to act for the 
women of Massachusetts. It is a thing 
which can never be done again. We can 
think for ourselves and we can act for our- 
selves. I trust this Legislature will not 
deny to women the right of so living and 
acting for themselves politically in the 
State of Massachusetts. (Applause). 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the next 
speaker. She said: 
ADDRESS OF MRS, JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Gentlemen :--l am glad to speak to you 
as my representatives, as people who claim 
to represent me, among other women, be- 
cause, if you really do represent us, it is 
quite proper that we should tell you a lit- 
tle of what we expect of you. [Laughter 
and applause } 

Now, we expect from you, in the first 
place, an adequate attention in regard to 
the history of the human race, its progress, 
and its development. We expect you to 
know that we of to-day come out of a past 
which, with all its brilliant glamor, is full 
of barbarism and superstition; a past in 
which men were ‘sold into slavery, and 
women sold into marriage, without a blush 
or a question as to whether this was right 
or not. A single glance at such a past, 
about which you surely know as well as 
we do, makes this evident,—that human 
society has only come to stand where it 
stands now, by the constant change and 
modification of the laws and institutions 
which govern it, to suit the rising and 
growing intelligence and moral power of 
the race, That you will surely not deny. 

Now, having made this point, let me 
briefly ask what the great advantage of 
this America of ours is over the old Eu- 
rope? TI think the great advantage is this 
We must speak for various nationalities, 
for we are of the same race, we are of the 
same blood; we are English, Irish, French, 
German, Scandinavian, and so on; I need 
not stop to enumerate, but the great ad- 
vantage here is, that laws and institutions 
can be so much more readily and easily 
modified than they can in the older conti- 
nents to meet the requisitions of this growth 
and of this progress. Now, the change 
that we have asked for so many years is 
simply one of these modifications evident- 
ly made necessary, evidently made proper, 
and we come here to ask, to urge, to de- 
mand it. [Applause.] We are not new 
comers in this place. [Laughter.] How 
familiar is every inch of this Green Room 
tous! Mr. Blackwell and Mrs. Stone, who 
keep dates, can tell you how many years 
we have come and argued this true cause 
before you, and [do not think you have 
ever even said to us, ‘*Almost thou persuad- 
est me to be a Christian.” [Laughter. ] 

I wish to say a word, although it has 
been said so well by others, of the great 
progress of the womanhood of this coun- 
try. You must all know that. You must 
know that during the last, well, we will 
Say, thirty or forty years, and perhaps 
noticeably the last twenty, there has been 
4 great increase in the moral and intellect- 
ual efficiency of American women. It has 
been shown you to-day how largely the 
Vital educational interests of the country 
are already in their hands. You do not 
give these to us from any fancy. It comes 
to us of necessity, because we are the fit- 
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test persons to administer that trust. The 
not less vital offices of reform come to us 
by a like propriety. Look at the temper- 
ance reform. Why, as long ago as when I 
was what seems now a little girl, fifteen 
or sixteen years old, in my native city of 
New York, I remember the first temper- 
ance society. My own father was the presi- 
dent of it, and | remember the temperance 
men, and soon. ‘That was all very good; 
that was very important in its day; but 
look at the army of to-day of the temper- 
ance women. Are they not armed with the 
true celestial arms to encounter the satanic 
foe? They are upon the field in the true 
fight and in the true method of warfare. 
and its honors belong tothem. [ Applause. ] 

Now, I am afraid that this period of time, 
I will take the last twenty years (do not 
think I am going to be impolite). does not 
show a corresponding rise in the moral 
power of the manhood of the community. 
[Applause.] ‘The men of the country 
(manhood is an abstract term) have been 
very closely engaged and much absorbed 
with merely material interests. They have 
come to believe very much in what most 
immediately represents material interests 
and material power, and that is money. I 
grieve, and am sometimes in despair, to 
see how they seem to have lost their faith 
in manhood, and to have taken on a belief 
in moneyhood. No. if we have men who 
are moved in this way, they cannot repre- 
sent the ideal and vital interests of the com- 
munity. Itisimpossible. They, less than 
ever, can speak to-day for women who are 
now instructed and wide awake and on 
their feet. They cannot do it. When I 
sometimes go into the halls of Legislation 
I am made to feel this a great deal more 
than I should infer it from what I know 
outside of them. Do you not remember 
how Sir Peter ‘Teazle. in the School for 
Seandal, called in at a great party at Lon- 
don to look out for his reputation? I as- 
sure you that is not at all a superfluous 
thing in the Legislature here, for some of 
us happened to go there last winter and 
hear what we should not expect to hear 
from men who represent the womanhood 
of the country, whether vicariously or 
otherwise. I am sorry to say that the 
great mystery of maternity was_ there 
brought up, in order to make men laugh, 
by men, each of whom had a mother, and 
we will hope honored her. [Applause.] 
The woman suffragists, and some who are 
represented here to-day, were spoken of as 
a body of “female cranks.” ‘They were 
called ‘female’ on purpose; not feminine. 
They were not supposed to be feminine: 
they were supposed to be, as I say, female 
cranks, they were fanatics, they were mov- 
ed by ambition, miserable discontent : their 
households neglected, their children for- 
saken, and you would have supposed that 
they were elements of unrest and destruc- 
tion in the community. Now, gentlemen 
representatives, what are we to think when 


such slander is allowed? [Applause.] It 
does not consort with your dignity. Does 


it consort with ours? No, it does not. [Re- 
newed apphuuse. | 

Now, one word more here. I began with 
speaking of the past, its barbarism, which 
we must leave behind. And yet, let me 
say, that this barbarism and all its atten- 
dant demons have been cast out by sav- 
iours of the race who have pled and 
wrought and suffered to bring the masses 
of men up to have some knowledge and 
understanding of their true good. Let us 
pray you, our representatives, to bear this 
in mind, the work of these saviours and re- 
deemers of the human race. We ask you 
to let drop all which the earliest of those 
pointed out as unjust, injurious, and im- 
proper for mankind, but keep the precious 
lessons which point ever more and more to 
development and to progress. And let my 
last word be that we. in this human race, 
have toiled up the steep hill until we stand 
upon a great, broad, social level, where a 
true city of God may be built; a city of 
justice, with firm, stable and equal institu- 
tions. And you, gentlemen, sitting here, 
it is your work to build your part, our part 
of that city. See that you do it, and that 
you do not prevent us from doing it. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, President of 
the National Woman Suffrage Association 
of Massachusetts, was the next speaker. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. HARRIET R. SHATTUCK, 


Gentlemen of the Committee—I saw in a 
newspaper article the other day the asser- 
tion that the women came up here every 
year to air their oratory, and they thought, 
whoever it was that wrote this, that that 
time would be past soon, and the Legisla- 
ture and committee would be relieved of 
our oratory. Now, we do not come here 
for that purpose. If we have any oratory, 
it is because we are filled with the spirit of 
truth and right, and we must say what we 
do feel and what we dothink. We want this 
cause to succeed, and we want to convince 
you we are right in it, because we know we 
are right. ‘There is no oratory aboutit: it 
is simple truth. 

The only objection that seems to be left 
to woman suffrage now, is the alleged in- 
difference of the women, and, from the re- 
monstrance of last year, all the suffragists 
have become convinced that this was the 
point that they would have to meet, al- 
though if I were going to argue (andI am 
not), 1 could soon show you that logically, 
that is, so far as a woman’s illogical mind 
is capable of comprehending logic, logi- 
cally there is no point to be made of the 
indifference of women. But I do not need 
to speak on that point. What I want to 
do is merely to show you some facts, or 
review some facts, and then submit to you 
for your consideration a series of canvass- 
es which have been made to ascertain the 
proportion of women who are in favor of 
suffrage; who are opposed, and who are 
indifferent. The association which I have 
the honor of representing here as its pres- 
ident, the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, organized two 
years ago, has taken that branch of the 
work for its special work this year, leay- 
ing to the other society the petitioning, 
which has been so well done, as Mr. Black- 





well has told you. We have thought it 





unnecessary to take up that part of the 
work, and have taken up this instead. 
This canvass, we believe, has heen import- 
ant where it has been done. Women have 
been met with; they have been asked to 
put their names on this paper on one of 
three columns—whether they are in favor, 
whether opposed, or whether indifferent. 
They have not merely had a petition pass- 
ed to them and been asked to sign it, or a 
remonstrance. We believe that they have 
had more thought over it than they would 
have had if merely a remonstrance or mere- 
ly a petition had been presented to them. 
The form of these canvasses, which I have 
here, is this. ‘They were divided into three 
large columns, and two small ones. The 
first contains the names of women over 
twenty-one years of age. on such a street, 
of such a town or city. who are in favor of 
woman suffrage. The next column is of 
women over twenty-one who are opposed. 
The nextis of women over twenty-one who 
are indifferent. The two small columns con- 
tain the number of women who refused to 
sign, andthe number who were not seen 
after repeated calls. ‘These canvasses were 
sent outin quite large numbers to our mem- 
bers and friends, and we had responses 
from a good many persons. Not all of 
them are valuable, because the directions 
were not fully carried out, every one not 
understanding just what to do, but we did 
receive about a dozen canvasses which are 
valuable. Nine of these we considered 
worthy of placing on a list and making an 
estimate from. At the same time we sent 
a letter, of course, and directions to this 
effect : ° 

“You are respectfully urged to observe 
sarefully the following directions,” ete. 
“First, take one street or well-defined. lim- 
it, and canvass it thoroughly, going to 
every house and seeing every woman.” 

This was done in every instance, and 
these papers I shall present to you. The 
lady, and they were all ladies, I believe, 
who did the work, each of the members 
who did this, took one district of a certain 
length, whatever they chose. it made no 
difference whether it was a large or a small 
district, the result was equally valuable if 
the whole number of women were taken, 
and that was done in every instance. In 
the beginning we intended to take the ser- 
vants, but this was not done in all cases. 
In some cases it was, but in one or two 
the mistress refused to have the canvasser 
see the servant, so in one or two, where it 
is indicated, the servant was not named. 
In all cases the person who signed, wrote 
her own name, or else it was indicated by 
a number. In one of the canvasses num- 
bers were put down, or marks of 1, 2, &e., 
instead of the name, but they represent a 
person on acertain street in a certain town. 
None signed who was under twenty-one 
years of age. And this is an important 
point.—all attempts at proselyting were 
avoided. As I shall go on, you will see 
that these ladies testify that they merely 
went and showed a person the paper, and 
asked the lady to put her name in which 
column she wished. ‘There was no at- 
tempt at converting them, nothing of the 
sort was dove. It was merely a business 
transaction. Then explanatory notes of 
exceptional cases were appended to the 
canvass on the result of the canvass, and 
then it was returned to the chairman of 
this committee, who is Dr. Merritt of this 
city. 

Besides these nine, which we consider 
perfect and complete estimates, there were 
one or two others. There was one can- 
vass taken of a church that we would not 
include. We wanted to be perfectly fair. 
We thought it probable that persons all of 
whom go to one sort of a ehurch, may 
possibly think alike, and so although we 
had this canvass containing the names of 
a large number of persons in favor of our 
exuse and hardly any one against it, we 
thought it would not be altogether fair to 
include that, and we struck it out, wanting 
to proceed in the spirit of equality and jus- 
tice right through. (Applause). 

Then another was a canvass taken of a 
hospital, which was not complete enough 
for us to consider it sufficiently valuable 





to include, although it stands by itself, | 


and is here with the other papers and can 
be submitted. 


| 
But these nine canvasses, I will, if you | 
will bear with me, take up and speak to | 


you about. ‘Three of them were in Boston 
proper, two of them were in the suburbs 
of Boston, or rather one in East Boston and 
the otherin South Boston. 'Twoothers were 


in two smaller cities, Malden and Wal- | 


tham, and the two remaining ones repre- 
sent two country districts, one East Tem- 
pleton and the other Bedford. Yousee by 
this, we covered differént sorts of locali- 
ties. We have the country district, the 
small cities, andygthe large city, so that the 


average sentiment is pretty well represent- | 


ed by them. 


| 
Temple Street, which I will take up first, 


is the most lengthy, because the plan was | 


carried out a little differently. 
paper was taken. Instead of putting the 
names in one way, they were all put in 
one column. This Temple Street, as you 


probably know, in Boston, is parallel with | 
Hancock Street and of the same length as 


Hancock Street, which last was the one 
about which so much was said last year in 
the House of Representatives. The lady 
who made that canvass has this note. 

“fT have been to every house on 
above-mentioned street during the 
months previous to January 1, 1884, 


six 
and 


have made every possible reasonable ef- | 


fort to see each individual lady resident, 
taking no names of visitors or of those un- 
derstood to be transients. In many cases 


Ihave gone several times before finding | 


the lady or ladies in, and sometimes have 


been obliged to drop the matter and indi- | 


cate by numbers against such a house, and 
one or more would not sign. 


where I was a stranger, but I have endeav- 
ored to make my calls as little obnoxious 
as possible, and I desire here to say, in 


must eases I have been met with courtesy, | 


in many with real sympathy. The result 

of this thorough canvass of one street has 

astonished even myself. I had no idea 
(Continued on Page 45.) 


More | 


the 


I have re- | 
gretted thus presenting myself in houses | 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WinsLow’s Sootuine Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalen- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WiInsLow’s SooTHING SyRuP rok 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
ont the world. Price 24 cents a bottle. ly-i 


oe —— 


ADAM’s FaLu.—Ever since Adam’s fall, which 
subjected human nauure to diseases of the flesh, 
there has been a demand for a blood-purifier. 
We all realize the fact that upon the purity and 
vitality of the blood depend the health and vigor 
of the whole system, and tat disease of various 
kinds is often only a sign that nature is trying to 
remove the disturbing cause; bence a reliable 
blood-purifier is of greater importance tothe peo- 
ple than is generally cupped. We are pleased 
to say that Hood's Sarsaparilla bears unmistaka- 
ble proof of being this sort of a medicine, and we 
think it worthy a trial. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0°S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr 
Isaacs,” etc, $125, 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of **My Win 
ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. 12mo, $1 50, 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 

Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 

5 terranean, and made an excursion into Africa. 

The experiences and observations of these months are 

depicted in this delightful book. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EDGaR FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 

man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh types of character, While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attracted great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $2 25. 

A work of sterling value and remarkable interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovercigns and 
inilitary operations, but of the people, of the develop- 
ment of its political, social, and religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 
—_ with the more important of modern historical 
works, 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By JouN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” 
“Myths and Myth- Makers,” ete. 12mo, $2 00. 
The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 


the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, niake this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest, 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


By A. P. Russe.., author of “Library Notes.” 

$2 00. 

A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell's “Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many fields of -iterature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


By Jonun F. GENUNG. 





12mo, 


A Study. 12mo, $1 25. 

A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, significance, and method of Tennyson’s 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in moderu literature, 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Ricnarp Grant 
Wuire. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set 
in box; half calf, 830 00, 

An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA C 


bd 
a to those forming clubs for the sale 
of their AS ani COFFERS, Dinner, Tea and 
Toilet S ikverware, Watches WHITE TEA 
SETS of 46 and 6S pieces with $910 & $12 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS 6! 44 & 56 pieces 
with $15 and $18 orders. STEM WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Hose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with © or- 
ders, Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club_ Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“*A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
iam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . .. . 
| Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 





- $ 2% 
100 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





SCISSORS, "iii: 
| ERASERS, etc., 
Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cul- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 


BRAIN AND NERVE OOD, 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 


Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 


the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges- 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi- 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. 

a secret remedy; formula on every label. 


It aids 


Under its use the teeth come 


It 
Not 
For sale by 

F. CROSBY CO., 
666 6th Ave., New York. 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


For the Pianoforte. 
PRICE, $3 25. 


This standard and superior instruction book does 
not seem to suffer from the publication of other meth- 
ods and instructors, however meritorious they be. It 
sells literally by the Ton! Many times revised it is 
practically without error. Those who are in doubt 
what book to use, are always safe in using RicHarpD- 


SON. 

9 80 cts.) by Chas, 
Wels Third Mass. Vels. Sta out. 
Is full of the best effects. Ditson & Co., publish 100 
Masses by the best composers. No sacred music is 
finer than this, 

(100.) By Perkins and 
Vocal Echoes. ! Weneiiey Conese 
Collection” ($100) by Morse, are superior collec- 
tions for Female Voices. 

For the Temperance Campaign, now exciting in- 
tense interest, there are no better singing books than 
Hull's Temperance Glee Book (40 cts.), Tem- 
perance Jewels (35 cts.) by Tenney and Hoffman; 
and Temperance Light (12 cts.) 

(50 cts.) are conquering the 


‘ 
War Songs. country. A great success, 
$2 00) World Favorit 
Minstrel Songs. Ginstvel, Jubilee, and 
Plantation Songs. 


Gems of English Son 


unrivalled as a collection of the best Englis 
sic songs. 


OLIVER DITSON & UU., Boston. 
ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
New Publications. 


FAR FROM HOME, From the German of 
Johannes Van Derval. Translated by Katherine 
Hamilton. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

The latest and one of the most pleasing volumes of 
the famous V. I. F. Series. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
RHYME. By Robert C. Adams, anthor of “*The 
Hlistory of England in Rhyme,” “On Board the 
Rocket,” ete. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Attractively written. It will assist all young people 
to fix important events of American history in their 
memory. 


COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. By Marion 
Harland, author of “Common Sense in the House- 
hold,” ‘*The Cottage Kitchen,” etc. 12mo, cloth, #1- 
A series of familiar lessons for young housekeep- 

ers; the volume will receive from them a most hearty 

welcome. 


SOLDIER AND SERVANT. By Ella M. Baker, 
12mo, $1 25. 
A fascinating story of girl life at home and at school, 
and one which will furnish wholesome stimulus to 
every girl who reads it. 


THE LIFE OF PAUL. By D.H. Taylor. 12mo, 

cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 

An epitome of all that the mass of readers desire to 
know of the Ulustrious Apostle. It will be especially 
valuable to pastors, Sunday school teachers and Bible 
students generally, in the coming year. 


ECHOES FROM HOSPITAL AND WHITE 
HOUSE, A Record of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomroy’s 
Experience in War-times. By Anna L. Boyden, 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

The noble and heroic services of this accomplished 

Christian woman cannot fail to be of the deepest in- 

terest to all. 


SIDE BY SIDE. By Pansy, author of “The Man 
of the House,” “Mrs. Solomon Smith Looking On,” 
“The Hallin the Grove,’ “Mary Burton Abroad,” 
ete., ete. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 60 cents. 
Illustrated stories from Bible texts for the help of 

boys and girls in their school and home duties. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS OF FOREIGN TRAV- 
EL, in Historic Lands and Capital Cities. By Sul- 
livan Holman McCollester. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 

A book of rare excellence. One of the few in the 
great flood of books of travel that are worth reading. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Mary Barrett, 
with portrait, map and illustrations. 12mo, $1 50. 
The story of the life and labors of this great states- 

man, warrior and patriot is told in a manner which 
will interest and attract not only the young, but the 
older class of readers. ‘The map, plans and illustra- 
tions accompanying the text add greatly to the value 
of the book. 


TRURO—CAPE COD; or, Landmarks and Sea- 
marks. By Shebnah Rich. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 77 ill- 
ustrationa, $3 00. 

This valuable contribution to colonial history is the 
result of long and careful preparation, thorough re- 
search and excellent judgment. 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK Q, 1833. 
Chromo board covers, $1 75; extra cloth, gilt, $2 25. 
“Buttered Crusts,”” Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s latest 

and freshest novel for young folks, is given entire in 

this volume. 


THE DAISY GREEN STORIES. 
Susie Bisbee. 16mo, cloth, 80 cents. 
All fond mothers will be greatly interested in the 
quaint sayings and mischievous pranks of the little 
“Daisy” of this book. 


THE HOTEL OF GOD. By Rev. J. E. Rankin, 
astor of the First Congregational Church, Wash- 
ngton, D.C. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

Aside from his pulpit fame, Dr. Rankin is known as 
poet and prose writer, wielding a pen facile and strong. 

This book of sermons is magnetic, practical,and full 


($2 00) 
° As yet 
sheet mu- 








By Mrs. 





| Washington Street. 


of sympathy with the needs of humanity. 
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Communications and letters relating to 
Management must be addressed to the Editors 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 
pers are forwarded until an order is received ‘to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


made. 

Sub scribers are requested to note the expiration of 
theirsubscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 

ng year without waiting for a bill. 

Fie receipt of the r is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. ne change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


editorial 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


CoMMITTEE ON PROBATE AND CHANCERY, 
State House, Boston, Feb. 5, 1884. 


The Committee on Probate and Chan- 
cery will give a hearing to parties interest- 
ed in petition of Julia Ward Howe and dth- 
ers, for further legislation in behalf of 
married women, at Room B, State House, 
on Tuesday, February 12, at 10 o'clock A. 
M. GEORGE C, BENT, 

Clerk of the Committee. 
we 

210 Woman Suffrage petitions have been 
sent to the Legislature since January 1, 
1884, with 13,580 signers. And yet the re- 
monstrants tell us that women do not want 
to vote! 

ooo 

Wendell Phillips appeals to-day in our 
columns to the legislators who have hon- 
ored his memory. ‘tHe being dead, yet 
speaketh.” His great argument for wom- 
an suffrage, made in 1851 at the second 
Woman’s Rights Convention in Massachu- 
setts, will be found on our ninth and tenth 
pages. The most fitting tribute to his 
memory will be the enactment of Munici- 
pal Suffrage for women. 


or 





Some of the opponents of woman suf- 
frage rejoice in the removal of many gross 
legal injustices which formerly weighed 
upon women, and also in the wider oppor- 
tunities which have gradually opened be- 
fore them. But they stoutly deny that 
the woman's rights movement has had 
anything to do with these beneficent 
changes. Let them read the speech of 
Wendell Phillips,made in 1851, and printed 
with slight abridgment in our columns 
this week. These changes were demand- 
ed thirty years ago by him and the other 
woman’s rights leaders, and were then op- 
posed and ridiculed by almost everybody 
else. ‘The same arguments were brought 
against enlarged employments and better 
education for women then, that are still 
brought against suffrage, and by the same 
kind of people. Measure the advance in 
the condition of women since Mr. Phillips 
made that speech, and remember that 
every step of this progress has been first 
fought by the conservatives, and then ac- 
cepted by them with a determined: ‘Thus 
far, but no farther.” 
oo 

The speeches of the woman suffrage pe- 
titioners, which we continue to print to- 
day, are strikingly free from irrelevant 
personalities. ‘They present an array of 
facts, figures, and arguments absolutely 
conclusive. We hope every member of 
the Legislature will give them a thought- 
ful perusal. 





a 

Mr. Bowditch’s opening address showed 
the injustice of existing laws, in their bear- 
ing on the persons and property of wom- 
en. ‘The remonstrants did not venture to 
controvert a single proposition. Nor did 
they succeed in vindicating the shameful 
injustice of the law which, except in case 
of separation, gives every father the sole 
disposal of children to the exclusion of 
their mother. For instance:—he may ap- 
prentice their boy of fifteen to be a bar- 
tender, or he may remove their daughter 
of fifteen from the care and society of the 
mother. Unless the mother first leaves 
her husband and breaks up her home, she 
cannot even appeal to the courts to prevent 
it. 


+o —— 
Mr. Blackwell called attention to the 
absurdity of expecting women to express 
a general desire to vote, in advance of a 
legal concession of their right to do so. 
History affords no such precedent. He 
showed the need of “‘womanly women” in 
politics to make a perfect government. 


oo 
Mrs. Cheney’s admirable argument, 
which we printed last week, has been pub- 
lished in the Springfield Republican as a 
complete answer to the objections of Mrs. 
Clara 'T. Leonard. 
—- owe —— 

Mrs. Bashford drew an additional argu- 
ment for woman suffrage from the interest 
shown by the remonstrants and their ree- 
ognition of suffrage asaduty. If both pe- 
titioners and rewonstrants consider voting 
a duty, they will exercise the right when 
they have it; the less intelligent women 


. frage. 
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Mrs. Shattuck’s remarkable series of 
canvasses, confirmed by Mrs. Robinson, 
are a “*mathematical test of strength’ —i. e., 
they show the unbiased opinion of women 
on this question, and according to their 
canvasses the women in favor exceeded 
those opposed in the ratio of 9 3-4 to 1, and 
they exceeded the opposed and indifferent 
in the ratio of 2 1-2 to one. 
connie — 

Rev. Mr. Bashford showed how wrong 
itis for women who want to be excused 
from a duty to try to prevent more public- 
spirited citizens from performing it. 
+-oe 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles refutes the assump- 
tion that men fairly represent women, by 
instancing the unsuccessful result of a peti- 
tion of the women of Watertown to the 
men in town meeting. She gives addition- 
al figures to show that women are not as a 
‘rule opposed to suffrage. 

aie 

Mrs. Lucy Stone’s appeal places the de- 
mand for suffrage on the highest moral 
ground. It is that of justice and fair play 
for women. 





— 

At Hartford, Ct., February 6, in the Su- 
perior Court,a decision was given in favor 
of Julia Smith Parker, one of the famous 
Smith sisters of Glastonbury. ‘The suit 
was brought against her by a relative, who 
claimed she had given him her farm. ‘The 
injunction is now dissolved. ‘The case has 
been in court a year. We congratulate 
Julia Smith. It takes time, but all the un- 
just injunctions against women will finally 
be dissolved. 


a 


The growth of interest in the suffrage 
question of late is shown by the increased 
attention given to the subject in the daily 
papers, and by the fairness testified by 
many of them in admitting articles on 
both sides. Last Wednesday the Boston 
Transcript, which does not favor suffrage, 
published an excellent letter more than a 
column in length from a suffragist; and 
several other anti-suffrage dailies have pub- 
lished shorter letters on our side. 

This is excellent for the suffrage cause, 
but embarrassing to the WOMAN’s JourR- 
NAL, which would like to report every- 
thing, but cannot possibly do it. 

ee a 

Cambridgeport people have been great- 
ly favored by the kindness of some of the 
suffrage workers in the matter of parlor 
lectures. Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Diaz and Col. 
Higginson have successively delivered, to 
most appreciative audiences, arguments 
for equal rights calculated to convince all 
who are susceptible of conviction on this 
subject. The peculiarly happy manner in 
which, without any pre-arrangement, each 
has avoided retracing the ground of the 
other, and has shown the subject in a new 
and striking light, has been a matter of 
congratulation to those interested in the 
success of the effort. Not a little interest 
has been excited by these discussions, and 
some who were opposed or indifferent now 
profess themselves converted to the doc- 
trine of equal suffrage. 


eof. 


We are in receipt of a letter from the 
tev. Samuel Dike, of the Divorce Reform 
League. His views as to the influence of 
the property rights of women upon divorce 
were somewhat misstated in the report 
from which we quoted. We expressed a 
hope at the time that this might be the 
case. We shall give our readers Dr. Dike’s 
letter in full when the report of the hear- 
ing is over. At present lack of space for- 
bids. 





eo 

We have now the following additional 
witnesses to the false representations of 
the man who carried around the sremon- 
strants’ petition in Ward 20, besides the 
ladies whose protest we published last 
week: Mrs. Earl Marble, of 31 Alexan- 
der Avenue, Mr. and Mrs. A. Macdonald, 
and Mr. B. F. Underwood, all of 28 Alexan- 
der Avenue. Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Un- 
derwood both heard the efforts of the can- 
vasser to persuade their wives that the 
petition was for an extension of woman 
suffrage; they both read his petition, and 
found it to be aremonstrance against the 
imposition of further political duties on 
women. 





or 


A story is being diligently spread that 
the suffragists last fall helped to elect a 
rum-seller in order to defeat a temperance 
man who was opposed to suffrage. The 
“temperance man” in question had been 
elected to the Legislature the year before 
by the help of the liquor interest in his 
ward, and had voted against the submis- 
sion of a prohibitory amendment. ‘These 
facts are well known, and are not denied 
by his friends. It is also weil known that 
the fight was made against him on grounds 
of decency rather than on grounds of suf- 
The friends of temperance are gen- 
erally friends of decency as well, and some 
of the strongest temperance men and wom- 
en in his neighborhood were among his 





will soon follow their example. 


most active opponents. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


When the papers of last Sunday morning 
announced that Wendell Phillips was dead, 
a sense of personal bereavement over- 
whelmed the narrowing circle of old abo- 
litionists. To them it brought a household 
grief, the pain of the sudden severing of a 
tie that had been long and tenderly cher- 
ished. ‘Their last great leader was dead. 
To the woman suffragists, whose cause he 
had championed from the first, to the 
friends of temperance, labor-reform, and 
of every uncompleted movement for hu- 
man good, it was the loss of a wise advis- 
er, whose lips still plead for the justice not 
yet attained, whose warm hands still help 
to remove the hoary prejudice which bars 
the way to equal rights for all. Their 
companion in arms was dead. The Eng- 
lish-speaking world feels the loss of one 
of the greatest, noblest, and best of men. 

Mr. Phillips was born Noy. 29, 1811. 
He died of heart disease, after a brief ill- 
ness, February 2nd, aged 73 years, two 
months and three days. The readers of 
this journal know his early espousal of the 
anti-slavery cause, the peerless eloquence 
he brought to it, the fidelity and the cour- 
age which neither the violence of mobs 
nor the scorn of old acquaintances and 
friends could repress. ‘The story of his 
heroic devotion through the long years 
of anti-slavery conflict is on all lips to-day. 
The press, representing parties of every 
name, makes haste to chronicle with loy- 
ing tenderness the great deeds, the noble 
life, of Wendell Phillips, and to pay the 
homage due to such a life. The woman 
suffragists remember and rejoice to recall 
the fact that the name of Wendell Phillips 
stands with those of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Ralph Waldo Emerson, William H. 
Channing, and others, to the call for the 
first woman's rights convention, held in 
Worcester in 1850. From that day to this 
he has been the steadfast friend and advo- 
cate of woman’s rights. It is only the 
other day he said in a Boston paper, ‘*The 
woman suffrage cause touches its triumph.” 
The large part he bore in its success will 
be more fully credited to him when that 
success is complete. The funeral of, Mr. 
Phillips was from Hollis Street Church. 
The body was borne up the aisle by Samuel 
E. Sewall, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wim. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Wendell Phillips Gar- 
rison, Lewis Hayden, Wm. I. Bowditch, 
John M. Forbes, and R. P. Hallowell, the 
members of the city government following, 
the organ playing a funeral chant mean- 
while. The gallery was open to all. ‘The 
body of the house was entered by ticket. 
Ilere sat the family relatives and friends, 
the old abolitionists, and those who for 
reason of special interest or sympathy were 
near to Mr. Phillips. Mrs. Phillips was 
not able to be present. The services were 
conducted by Rev. Samuel Longfellow 
and Rev. Samuel May. ‘These consisted 
of appropriate Scripture-reading, prayer, 
and singing by the choir. 

The audience was composed of people 
from all classes and ranks. So widely did 
the sympathies of Mr. Phillips reach, all 
mourned a friend. The services ended, a 
procession formed and moved down Hollis 
Street and Tremont Street to Faneuil Hall. 
A great crowd gathered at different points, 
and the sidewalks all along the route held 
the sympathetic spectators of the scene. 
There were no outward signs of mourning, 
but the moist eyes’ and hats lifted rever- 
ently when the hearse passed showed the 
real mourning. 

In Faneuil Hall, where Mr. Phillips 
made his first speech, his dead face was 
uncovered, and from one o'clock till nearly 
five a steady stream of silent, real mourn- 
ers, following in line, took their last look 
at the beautiful face of Wendell Phillips. 

Beautiful floral decorations, offered by 
Gen. Butler, by Lrish societies, and by la- 
bor societies, were appropriately placed, 
while a wreath of ivy and a wheat sheaf 
lay on the casket. When at last the coffin 
was carried to the old Granary burying- 
ground,by Park Street Church, all available 
space was occupied by those who looked 
from windows, and from every place where 
a foot could stand, while the casket was 
lowered to its final resting-place with the 
ashes of kindred dead. Close by the side- 
walk and near the gate are the precious re- 
mains. The hurrying feet of the multi- 
tude, busy with daily toil or daily care, 
will pass the spot; but so long as men 
love truth, and justice, and honor, and de- 
votion to a worthy cause, so long will sec- 
cessive generations, from far and near, 
pause reverently by the grave of Wendell 
Phillips, made nobler and better by his ex- 
ample. L. 8. 


++ 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be held at 
their office, No. 5 Park St., Boston, on 
Monday, February 18, 1884, at 111-2 A. 
M. ‘The stockholders are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. 

By order of the directors, 
SAMUEL E. SEWALL, President. 

CATHERINE WILDE, Clerk. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


The following Petitions have been sent to the Massachusetts Legislature this. year : 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE. 





TOWN. NAME. TOTAL. 
Se Marie L. Bills and 100 % 
N. Abington......... Lewis Ford * 341 146 
.  -eeeseerte Mrs. E.C.Johnson, N.P.Banks 152 5O 
BOORPOME 60.06 cecccsees Hannah Wild « 39 18 
Pembroke.......... -H. C. D. King “ 4 15 
Nantucket ....ccccces Eliza and Joseph Barney « @ 19 
Charlestown .........Harriet E. Frye « 9 1 
Ce nas scsccces Anna P.Stoddard a 9 
er Anne E. Damon * 
Cambridge........... Anna M., Allen “« 31 
Dennis...............Mary H. Crowell “ 70 365 
Dennisport ..........Mary A. Morgan “ 100 32 
 ccacecoce 6s . .Perlie Legge “ 103 34 
SS EES Elizabeth W. Pool “« 9 2 
Cambridge .. .......Miss A. C. Payson = @ 1 
BOMB. co ccceccccees H. M. Young “ 68 17 
Boston. ......++++....Mrs. Mary F. Adams “« 49 18 
Se Snewennkes ees Julia R. Barrett, L. M. Alcott “ 99 30 
Nantucket... ......... Mary F. Greene “« 2 8 
BOSTON ... 20sec eee Mary R. Charpiot os & 2 
i Maria F. Hill oe @ 8 
South Hanson........Jane 8. Howland “« 62 2 
Cambridgeport .......M.J. Woodside “ 37 16 
Belmont..............-Sarah W. Simonds “« 206 46 
Annisquam .......... Caroline Griffin “« 37 12 
OE Par Caroline M. Dunn es @ 3 
Cambridge........... Mrs. C. L. F. Cooper “« 7 $8 
Cambridge...........A. G. Baldwin “« 61 15 
Lexington........... Sarah Millet “ 105 44 
Lynn and vic.........Mrs. M. J. Whitney “« 67 23 
Charlestown ......... Alla F. Young “ 66 35 
Dorchester 0... ccccces Clara M. Bisbee “o 3 5 
LIBR ccs cocssscceccsss Mrs. Sarah E. Geyer “« 86 44 
BOStOn. ..cccecss-see Fanny L. Rogers “ 27 
DD s <ccaansvecvetres Abby A. Bennett « 39 12 
Foxborough .........Josephine P. Holland * @ Ff 
Uxbridge... .......... C.S. White “ 54 13 
cts ccccccceseeced Amanda M. Lougee “« 88 34 
Northbridge......... L. A. Churchill . oe 9 2 
in sa%8 esese ces Mrs Freeman Bowker “ 41 12 
OUGOR se, cs cce sevcens Julia A. E. Smith “« 48 15 
MOGRGcss oo csseeces Mary W. Bennett “« 10 2 
Boston ........... ...Mre. H. W. Marsh “« 33 138 
Boston ....00.00s 0008 Matilda V. Hatch “ 7 5 
Boston ..........+.+.-Mary Mann “ 7 1 
Boston........+...+.-Mary C, Ames “ 55 18 
Salem ....-ccccessses Mrs. W. F. Rogers “ 72 27 
caccesce ceneee Henrietta Joy “« 43 38 
Ny re Delia Mansfield “s 4 4 
DONO Recccsccessscces Lucia T. Ames “ 8 10 
Boston..............-Mrs. A. H. Winchell “ 128 75 
eS POPC T Te Te Gertrude Beck “« 9) 5 
Boston. 22.0006 eeee Bethia KE. Curtis “ 9 1 
Harvard..... .......-Elizabeth F. Haskell “ §632 
Milford .. vcccessceces Priscilla B. F. Gilman “ 4) 1 
WORN sce cccesees Mary A. Davis “ 4 2 
South Boston........Julia M. Baxter “ 169 41 
Shelburne.. .........Martha A. Anderson «* 82 4 
DED occ csceeenes Kk. L. W. Willson “ 93 6 
Lynn .........+.+++++Mrs. Emily 8. Forman “* 36 12 
kK. ‘Templeton........ Mrs. F. L. Sergeant, Polly F. “ 68 9 
South Boston.......- Exa Nickerson “ 44 5 
Dennis.. ..........--Hannah H. Paddock “« 8 17 
Boston........-. «++-Rachel A, Young, ete. “« 58 18 
Wellesley. .....++.++- Caroline L. Flagg “ Jil 40 
West Newton........K. A. Mead, Urbino “ 149 54 
Worcester...........-Hannah Adams “ 419 2 
Worcester...........-Rebecca Barnard “ §2 8 
Worcester............Nellie M. Morrissey “ 31 11 
Worcester ............Geo. F. Hoar, ete. “« 65 20 
BADGE vo cccescccee ...-Emily Eaton “« 61 19 
Leominster...........Jonathan Drake “ 983 124 
Holyoke....++..++++++ Helen V. Nevins “ 119 53 
UMEIOE oc cc ccceccovens Matilda Tebbits “* 219 93 
LYMM... ceeeeeecceee A.B. Elwell “ 93 26 
LYDMN cree saccccccocecs A. V. Woodward “ 15 4 
LYDM 2. cccsees .-Marion Stevens “ 83 389 
Rosse eonecusees Henrietta Burnham “ 91 40 
LYNN 20. cccccccccsees H. M. Hood “ 99 16 
Natick .......eeeeeees N. A. Lackey “« 419 6 
Natick .........++.++ +s A. Dickerson “« 84 19 
Natick ....0cccccesoes Elery M. Lincoln “ 15 5 
POOR. oc cesncncense 8S. E. B. Channing “ 51 5 
Boston... .cccssscsees M. Granger “ 44 WW 
Brockton........+...-Milley Estes “ 971 118 
Boston....... weeeees- Mrs. Druscilla Smith “ 8622 3 
Boston...... eseunees Lulie C. Osborne “os @) 2 
Rockland. .......+++: Sarah F. Meader “« 38 21 
Boston.......+ arr Mrs. Plympton, Jon. Blake ‘“ 28 = II 
W. Bridgewater...... Julia A. Townsend “ 7 
W. Bridgewater. ..... Helen Magill, F. E. H. “ 74 46 
Malden.......... .---Frances A. Hill “ 94 7 
Rockland. .......0++ Charloue M. Paine “ 86 42 
Silver Lake........... Hattie M. Ford “« 35 14 
Boston... .ccccccsccess Wendell Phillips « WY 6 
Boston....... cescees Mary A. Carlton “« 62 17 
Boston... ...ccccceees Letitia Copeland “« Ql 6 
Boston........+eeeeee Henrietta Arnold “ 8 
Needham...... §onese Joanna E. Mills « 301 92 
Boston....... ... +». Bessie S. Lockwood “ 157 50 
Boston., ....-2seeeee. Eliza M. Copeland “« 819 3 
Cambridge... ...+++- Mrs. N. M. Thresher « #8 4 
Abington .....6.ee e+ Ada C. Bowles “ 73 2 
Boston. soe. coceedhc Mae Clark “ 9 3 
BEE cc endescneeeese Harriet C. Ireson « 258 126 
DN: aka) 50300060 Mary E. York “« 33 15 
Boston.......+ eeesese Marie E. Zakrzewska “48 8 
Lynn.........-.++++- liza W. F. LaCroix “ 45 14 
Cambridge ......++- M. J. M. Pearson “ Zw 2 
ee Bere ir Sarah F. Johnson “« 62 16 
Pepperell... ......-++++ Mrs. James Blake “ 47 26 
BostoOn.......00+ sees Sarah B. Mackintosh sad 3 
LYMM 0...050 seccees P. McKinnon “ 6 1 
OGIO. ccccccsecsoee Alice B. Crosby “ 50 18 
Rockland. ......+++++ J. A. W. Winslow “« 6 12 
Florence.........+++: A. G. Hill “ 105 37 
Plymouth............-Zilpha H. Spooner “ 97 2 
Worcester...........-F. M. Baker “ 9 
Worcester .........+--Peter-C. Bacon “ 10 8 
Worcester’... ..0+++++- Mary P. Jeffis “ 99 6 
Newton U. F........+ Mrs. J. S. Wright “ 9 4 
ee ere _.. Nancy C. Gilman “« 49 14 
Charlestown ........+ Nancy Field “ 202 59 
Charlestown ........- Angie C. Wetherbee os 6% 5 
Woburn.......... ..-Miss E. B. Plympton « 81 19 
Cambridge........++ .Mary F. Q. French “ 4 2 
Athol....... ....-....Mrs. E. C. Hastings “ 97 7 
OS” Oe Lucinda Hosmer « 92 81 
Waltham ...........-Mrs. Anna E. Brown “« 55 12 
Acushnet ....... «++. K. H. Eldredge “« 38 ll 
ONOinc cceciecivesss Mary L. Draper “ 47 6 
Winchester..........- Mary D. Nowell “ §=99 7 
Boston. .....scecces Mrs. Eliza Ricker “ 38 14 
Millbury ........-++0> John Hopkins “« 70 32 
Charlestown.........- Mrs. W. W. Merrick “« 62 18 
Worcester ............-Fanny M. Wilson “ 614 6 
Rockland ............Mrs. C. H. Crawford « 32 12 
Manstield....... .....Ruth A. Shepard -. 9 
Natick. ...cccoscceces Ellie A. Hilt “« 41 15 
Winthrop. ......+++++ Mary H. Floyd ” 8 3 
BNI ed 6 acs e000 sone Matilda F. Minot « 30 14 
Auburndale.........- Miss M. P. Hall oe 7 1 
pO rer er Frances H. Tnrrer « TRO 2 
MORNE s, 2 cc ccvccceecs Mrs. Judith W. Smith “« 64 17 
Rd 624208008 Sarah J. Low “ 2 7 
Bsns. esnnken ste Sarah Shaw Russell “« 13 1 
Lynn . seeeseee- Sarah G. Todd “ 44 6 
OS Peer Annie Randall “ 8 3 
Wellesley Hills ......S8. Harris Austin “ 125 50 
Westhoro.. .........Sophia A. Forbes « §52 16 
Nantncket........ .. H. M. Macy *« §65 © 6=630 
Watertown. .. ...... Sarah N. Bancroft « 27 6 

| Pees ice coviscase Mary L. Banks « 3 9 
Wakefield ........ Calista A. Winship “« §81 35 
Boston.........+.....-Mrs. L. F. Peterson 6s 9 3 
errr J. C. Russell “ 
POE c cscvccveedees 8. J. Wilkinson « 92 
eer rrr Cora Scott Pond « 69 13 
Winchester.. ....... C. A. Folsom ” 6 1 
Boston .............-Robert F. Wallcut « 90 37 
Marshfield ..........- David Browning - <2 
Stoughton. .... ...- Fred Capen “« 658 
Pepperell... .......- Susan Y. P. Bisbee “ 134 
Re J. Hathaway « 649 


(Continued on next Page). 


MEN. WOMEN. 


REFERRED TO 














ee James F. Stratton. 
ee George M. Nash. 
102...... Robert Treat Paine, Jr. 
istesé- seues John H. Wright. 
irssaceeues Luther P. Hatch. 
Gisesecessoese John W. Hallett. 
Devnenass ++++++-Oliver Prime. 
Dens Geedecd Charles E. Brown. 
ll.........Rufus H. Hurlburt. 
Cesesceed Geo. D. Chamberlain. 
a . .- Joshua Crowell. 
Tisessscvssces. - 
— eter Daniel Reed. 
i ésseciteaneed Geo. H. Hunt. 
50. ......Chester W Kingsley. 
ers Alanson W. Beard. 
sRSEs os -Keavel Chas. C. Coffin. 
Oh vanecsccs Henry R. Hosmer. 
sen aeeseces John W. Hallett. 
19.. 
ae Luther P. Hatch. 
ee Chester W. Kingsley. 
RP Francis E. Whitcomb. 
Sibkee aaccenae Erastus Howes, 
rires seebenias James Hewins. 
i enke¢aseee Wm. A. Bancroft. 
— Chester W. Kingsley. 
stcacvwsskeax George R. Cobb. 
s so ceneeesan Frank W. Jones. 
FS Edmund F. Snow. 
ss senecdeen Frank W. Jones. 
ae .J.Q. A. Brackett. 
eee Patrick S Curry, 
a rrrer Fred Williams. 
nice wea Michael Reilly, 2d. 
eae .-Halsey I. Boardman. 
T aenne easeus Joseph A. Dodge. 
i tveceeen Alanson W. Beard, 
a panee test Julius C. Chappelle. 
* Ceaetededseeken John E. Ward. 
Di 20 920 eeeees Roger Wolcott. 
¢ peuees .seeed. Q. A. Brackett. 
Wesee 
vsscsbeeced Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
ae Thos. C. Butler. 
ea Charles C. Coffin 
i viereenbeeene Thos. C. Butler. 
ess exeseees Wm. H. Spooner. 
eee Stillman Stone. 
Wiektd bv adedetane Daniel Reed. 
Diseewedes ene Thos. C. Butler. 
ak ¢ vauwedes Horace L. Bowker. 
res Wm. A. Forbes. 
avs xenya - Alonzo Wentworth. 
Ber vosvccees Joseph E. Tarbox. 
err - Elisha Webb. 
39...... ...+.. Ed. F. Hoynes. 
Speers Joshua Crowell. 
atkeecess eccee John Pierce. 
Rr rr ee Hewins. 
eee Chas. C. Ban 
eer B. W. Potter 
i nenseandeedsced Geo. H. Ball. 
20..........-Aaron G. Walker. 
Ge coneneesnasxs F. E. Barker. 
Sasvchene C. Fred Richardson. 
ale: Wm. B. Toulmin. 
ive stananead Wilbert T. Dean. 
126... ......Alexander Blaney. 
Misseon sevens Wm. K. Melden. 
er Joseph E. Tarbox. 
re. Joseph E. Tarbox 
Tee Joseph E. Tarbox 
Mionsvensenas Patrick 8. Curry. 
rrr Alexander Blaney. 
a évangest Alexander Blaney. 
De isksder cil Alexander Blaney. 
iinsekcxesdae Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
seer seser Albert T. Whiting. 
Se Enos H. Reynold. 
DP a¢da00e Prentiss Cummings. 
eer Patrick Dwyer. 
re Geo. H. Hunt. 
ere Chas. L. Randall. 
eae. = eS 
a .. Wm. L. Douglas. 
Diets veddaend Joshua H. Millett. 
Div rchetetevee an Geo. H. Hunt. 
21... - cco... Fred M. Harrub. 
eer Samuel C. Davis. 
a suneweeaane John Pierce. 
”. 
kis 
errr Jas Hewins. 
re Jacob A. Dresser. 
o See --.- Joseph H. O'Neil. 
ee Geo. D. Chamberlain. 
Stveaces ....Geo. M. Nash. 
6. 
 - 
— Se Chas. C. Coffin. 
Sere -Alanson W. Beard. 
Miiesevedaxees Frank W. Jones. 
Msxdeees eee Lewis Howes. 
Cikscencee-00s Geo. A. Marden. 
. eee Moses P. Palmer. 
3. verre, > &  & 
Bese 
32... .eoeee--- John E Ward. 
Debbene «60 annds Geo. H. Hunt. 
C—F7? John F. Warner. 
Dk inccateress Fred M. Harrub. 
Divedcdsesveess A. G. Walker. 
Dvasedanetauds B. W. Potter. 
Seccnessnnedanl Geo. H. Ball. 
DP asctceucens ‘Thomas Weston. 
_ Ore Jobn A. Coffey. 
rrr Oliver Prime. 
rer Oliver Prime. 
Gh sa veeetessnndcunrns Salmon. 
ae 
. eer C. F. Richardson. 
Tints *+ tokens Geo. R. Cobb. 
OP xx 40n0 Robert Treat Paine. 
eee a bRedicekereae Morse. 
| Saar Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
Wicecccsveeese John H. Hardy. 
Dit cieeeee ans John R. Farrell. 
re Te Oliver Prime. 
iesccceveenes . B. W. Potter. 
errr Geo. H. Hunt. 
“15......... Handel N. Daggett. 


26..... ..+eeAlexander Blaney. 
5......... Albert S. Burnham. 


a ae Peter 8, Morrison. 
ee Daniel F. Kelly. 
Serer Te Jesse M. Gove. 
Binds o80000505 Roger Wolcott. 
errr ry Frank W. Jones. 

 svrexcseten Thos. C. Butler. 
75. ...ecee......dames Hewins. 
-Edwin B. Harvey. 
Dy cicores renee John A. Hallett, 
a Francis E. Whitcomb, 
Wits seeceveces Michael Dolan, 
ss secccceesecs Robert Blyth, 
Deis ctweeeeceegs Michael Dolan, 
Peed ehqncdvedin Daniel Reed, 
eeycdéiececanesa Daniel Reed, 
— ere Albert T. Whiting, 
Ds v0sesedees John H. Hardy, 
GR xsaacveds Alanson W. Beard, 
ev cceccesess Luther P. Hatch, 
kvaennnwed Henry H. Francis, 
cheekpeen -Moses P. Palmer, 
.. see.-CHas. L. Randall, 
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” MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS.. 


SURFPFRAGE. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


REEERRED TO 


TOWN NAME. TOTAL. MEN. WOMEN. 

SOO . cccescocveces D. M. Wilson and © = =—§ cvvcccccccse Wm. N. Eaton. 
Widdietield er F R. T. Wilton . -—  +#«;)) -genetencas James A. W inslow. 
Hyde Park.......,.. Frank B. Rich 7m % 190 = cecevccccces Henry O. Stark. 
South Natick ........Mrs. J. M. Diehl .' @ «sees .... Alexander Blaney. 
WESTER co ccecccccsces M. A. B. Biaine “© BB i cevceres Joseph W. Hastings. 
Brockton .........+.+- Rev. A. W. Kingsley 2560 ene e teens Wm. L. Douglas. 
Jamaica Plain........Mrs. J. B. Guuridge « @ evesdgeces Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
Mattapoisett .........A. H. Fuller “ 2 vesee seseesHenry Barstow. 
Cohassett ...-..+++++ Herbert O. Beale “« 628 ties ecw Chas. E. Brown. 
Franklin........-++++ Joseph ‘I. Hutchinson ae. veveeeee Sewell J. Clark. 
New Bedford......... Rev. 5S. Wright Butler “649 cesceeeeese sel hos. W. Cook. 
Spencer ....--+eee--es W. Brainard Prouty “ 222 «eee... JSOseph W. Temple. 
inchester...........Mrs. A. B, Cutler te 8 8=—=—Ss ave eanennecen John H. Hardy. 
Attleboro ...........3.A. L. Rich oe 8=—S—tésn wen’ Geo. A. Adams. 
Concord ........+se6. Dana B., Clark “ Be i ewes seess Henry J. Hosmer. 
Holliston ...... ..... R. W. Claflin “64 .ssseeee Willis A. Kingsbury. 
Fall River..........- Sarah Southworth “« 149 eidtaguea -Charles b. Martin. 
Southbridge......... Charlies Hyde + @ peeccecss Francis L. Chapin. 
WaGGRecc s vcccccccce Wm. G. Fernald ° FF #8  etrecnene Jno. Q. A. Brackett. 
Leicester. ..+...++06- Rev. Sam May °* i ;§g «#bssae oe John N. Murdock. 
Marion ....cece-ceres Ezra W. Tait “ Ge =e_ recvece secce Henry Barstow. 
Gaddary. ..-.cccccces G. W. Hunt “ i 8=s_— Saadnesd Rutus H. Harlourt. 
No. Weymouth...... Kd. Blanchard ~ Be i svvecceseoss Geo. A. Cushing. 
Waltham ......... ... Leonard Green .  }  vavees Robt. ‘Treat Paine, Jr. 
eee ee Geo. W. Meacham “ 59 -es «+eeC. Fred Richardson. 
Plymouto. ........... Walter J. Yates nh . a Chas. H Howland. 
CAFVEr. 0... ccccceeees Wim. 8. McFarlin “ @ ve eessovas Fred M. Harrub. 
Conway .....ccseeees F. L. Winn “ 5 . Silas White Allis. 
Woburn ....eereeees O. A. McDonald “ 30 eeeeeeeeees. Lhomas Salmon. 
North Attleboro...... Wm. Clark, Jr. “ 2i4 sawiudienene Geo. A. Adams. 
Auburndale.......... James E. Latimer ‘Re #34} #6ka ewacded Charles C. Borr. 
MaMFOrS co ccccccccces Gilbert C. Osgood * 150 e++.-. Joshua .. Foster. 
WAGON .cccccsrcccves Mrs. A. J. Gordon “« 682 execavenes -Charles C, Coffin. 
WED coc ccescosece Geo. W. Bullock . 2 3} 4»  gensneenwbas Thomas Salmon. 
Winchester ........-- C. A. Folsom « Fe 8 wBeerncserera John UH. Hardy. 
Rockport ...+...+-+++ Marcus 8. Somes * G0 haeeereeeeeers : .Geo. Elwell. 
North Attieboro...... C. H. Wood 6 FT __ evverercvere Geo. A. Adams. 

201 Petitions and 13,160 Petitioners. 
GENERAL PE'VITION. 

WATE sce co cverceces Mrs. H. P. Draper and 22others. ....0005. -Alfred A. Burditt. 
— se aguecdenentes Fanny L. hennte "i Ff §}§3esc| -nauee .... Albert rT. Whiting. 
, en SEPTIC T Tere Robert F. Walleut oe = iswiess .. Albert 'T. Whiting. 
Milford...... .......Mrs. E. A. Montague oD F ee: cenrecave Jas. F. Stratton. 
Neponset........-+00. Betsey Clapp o 62 GC *eetecanes ones John Pierce. 
Mendon..... .... ..Gustavus B. Williams | eee eee Jas. I. Suatton. 
PD scceucheeae xen Mrs. C. W. Brown “if * socusenss acne Gs Bae 
Bediord..............-Lucinda Hosmer “« 9 

8 Petitions and 371 Petitioners. 
SCIOOL SUPPFRAGE. 
Waltham ...... «+. +05. G. Foster and 49 others. ......+++ Robert Treat Paine. 


Total, 210 Petitions and 13,580 Petitioners. 
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(Continued from Page 43.) 


such a large majority would prove them- 
selves in favor by signing as above, and I 
desire here solemnly to assert that I used 
no influence or inducement to any person 
coming to any door when I presented the 
matter. I would also state that in this 
canvass of Temple Street, I have been 
obliged to ignore the servant element, the 
mistresses not being willing that they 
should be called upon. 

The result of this canvass is as follows: 

In favor, 70; opposed, 8; indifferent, 44; 
refusing to sign, 21; not seen, 17. ‘Total, 
160. Ratio of those in favor to those op- 
posed 8 3-4 tol. (Applause). 

The next one which I will take up is 
Springfield Street, in Boston, from Shaw- 
mut Avenue to ‘Tremont Street. ‘The can- 
vass was made by Mrs. Lorenza H. Jones, 
501 Shawmut Avenue, who is present here 
to-day. ‘This is one of the ones where 
there are numbers instead of names, be- 
cause persons preferred, even in favor, to 
put a number down instead of the name, 
and in this one also the servants were 
omitted. ‘The result of Springfield Street : 
In favor, 10; opposed, 5; indifferent, 16: 
refusing to sign, not any; not seen, 8. 
Every house from Shawmut Avenue to 
Tremont Street was taken, omitting the 
servants. 

The next canvass is at West Cedar Street 
in Boston. This, as some of the others, 
was sworn to before a Justice of the Peace. 
We thought we would take every precau- 
tion, so that there could be no doubt of 
these canvasses being genuine. ‘There is 
no doubt about it, unless you doubt our 
word. (Laughter). The West Cedar 
Street canvass was made by Mrs. Mary E. 
Miller, of Cambridge Street. The result is 
as follows: In favor, 55; opposed, 2; in- 
different, not any; refusing to sign, 96; 
not seen, notany. The note is as follows: 
“One other lady declared herself to be op- 
posed to woman suffrage, but refused to 
sign her name. She is one of the ninety 
six who refused to sign.” 

I ought to mention now what I must 
state, for I wish to give every fact. Of 
course you noticed here, as I read, that 
the number refusing to sign was ninety- 
six, which is a very large number. If we 
had been unfair, gentlemen, we should 
have thrown it out because it was against us, 
but we took it because we knew it was a 
thorough canvass. ‘The lady told us those 
who refused to sign were those who lived 
on the upper end of the street, represent- 
ing the aristocratic portion of that street, 
and when I tell you that the lady who 
made the canvass is a colored lady, per- 
haps that may account somewhat for that. 
You know, I am ashamed to say, that 
there is a prejudice yet ugainst race. 

Our next one is in East Boston. The 
canvass was made by Mrs. KE. R. Bell. 
The result: In favor, 38; opposed, 14; in- 
different, 10; refusing to sign, not any; 
not seen, not any. ‘This canvass includes 
that section of Decatur Street. East Bos- 
ton, lying between Liverpool and Bremen 
Streets. 

Our next one is the school teachers in 
nine schools in South Boston. ‘The result 
of this is quite apparent as one looks at it. 
I will read it. In favor, 66; opposed, 4: 
indifferent, 16; refusing to sign, 12; not 
seen, notany. hese are, «ot course, the in- 
telligent classes. because they are the teach- 
ers. Nobody will deny that they are the 
intelligent class, and this very large nuin- 
ber of sixty-six to four shows not only 
that intelligent women are largely in favor 
of our cause, but also shows that if in all 
localities the school committees were in 


favor of suffrage, as they are in South 
Boston, other school teachers would not 
be afraid to sign themselves in favor. 
There are school teachers who believe in 
suffrage and do not dare even to sign a 
petition, because they are afraid of losing 
their places. Here in South Boston the 
sentiment is in favor, consequently you 
see these women do dare to say what they 
believe. 

The next place is Waltham. Waltham 
and Malden are small cities, and represent 
a little different population. ‘The Waltham 
canvass was made on Russell Street, by 
Anna E. Brown. Result: In favor, 20; 
opposed, 2; indifferent, 21; refusing to 
sign, 2: not seen, 6. ‘In making this 
canvass, | found a number who believed in 
suffrage, but think they should never avail 
themselves of the privilege, and therefore 
they placed their names in the column of 
the indifferent.” This is sworn to before 
a Justice of the Peace. 

At Malden, the canvass was made by 
Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Summer Street. 
Result as follows: In favor, 31; opposed, 
6; indifferent, 26; refusing to sign, 9; not 
seen, 6. ‘‘I visited every house on Sum- 
mer Street, beginning at number 4, and 
ending at number 50, and obtained the 
opinion of every woman resident, includ- 
ing the servants. Among those who sign- 
ed themselves opposed all but one could 
not read and write.” (Laughter). his is 
sworn to before a Justice of the Peace. 

Our next canvass represents the small 
towns of Bedford and East Templeton. In 
Bedford and East Templeton, every wom- 
an called upon was seen. ‘The statement 
is sworn to also. 

Bedford represents an American popula- 
tion. Hereis the result: In favor, 29; op- 
posed, notany. The best canvass we have. 
Indifferent, 3; refusing to sign, 3; not seen, 
not any; this was made by a Mrs. Sarah 
Lane, of Bedford, of South Street and a part 
of Main Street. Her note is as follows: 
“The names obtained are from South 
Street, and a short distance on Main Street. 
You will notice not a woman here signed 
opposed. I could have obtained more by 
going further, but I believe this to be a 
fair sample of the sentiment of the town. 
I asked their opinion, only saying I wanted 
their sentiment on this subject. Our ladies 
are more for suffrage than ever before, as 
in this town I am told that about half of 
all the taxable property is owned by wom- 
en.” 

The next canvass, and the last, is the 
town of East Templeton, up in the coun- 
try part of the State. The canvass was 
made by Sarah D. Merritt, of Hancock 
Street. Result: In favor, 86; opposed, 3; 
indifferent, 30; refusing to sign, 17; not 
seen, 4. This concludes the canvass. ‘The 
total result is as follows: 

In favor, 405; opposed, 443 indifferent, 
166; refusing to sign, 160; not seen, 39: 
total, 814; total ratio, 9 9-44, to 1. That 
is the ratio of those in favor to those op- 
posed. (Applause.) 

You see from this, there are over nine of 
those in favor of suffrage who will sign 
themselves in favor, to one who will sign 
herself opposed. But now, the claim will 
be made immediately that most of these 
women who refused to sign are opposed 
to the movement. That, of course, if we 
allow that, would give vou an advantage, 
but still, even allowing that all those who 
refuse to sign are opposed, then we have, 
in favor, 405, and opposed, 204, which is 2 
to lin favor. And if you add the indif- 
ferent ones, we still have a majority. If 
you take these indifferent women and those 
who are opposed and those who refuse to 
sign, still the number who favor suffrage 
are in a majority over those three classes, 
So, with the least favorable conditions, 





supposing that every one who does not 





sign for is against, which is unfair to our 
side, because a great many who did not 
sign are fully as apt to be in favor after 
they have thought of it, as they are to be 
against it, for the indifferent classes are 
the ones that we who are working in this 
cause are converting every single day. 
and they have not thought on the ques- 
tion; but counting them, still we have a 
majority. We believe the same or a simi- 
lar result would be obtained in all parts of 
this State, so there are not so many op- 
posed or indifferent as our canvass shows. 
We think this has not been done before, 
and we thought it ought to be done to 
give you the facts. We do not want to 
come here and bring our oratory or talk 
for nothing. We are perfectly willing all 
the facts should be known on our side, and 
on the other side, too; and then have the 
whole public judge which is right and 
which is wrong. I could spend a good deal 
of time in telling why these women are 
indifferent, and also in convincing you that 
their indifference has nothing to do with 
the rights of this case, because, as some- 
body has said before me, men should not 
ask if women desire the ballot, but they 
should ask women to exercise their right 
to the ballot, just the same as they do in 
everything else in life. ‘They should take 
the initiative and offer women the ballot. 
and should say, ‘*‘We need you in the Gov- 
ernment. Come and help us.” And as 
soon as they do that, the women will not 
be backward or indifferent in helping make 
the world better. 

I now present you these papers and one 
copy of our estimate, and will ask you, 
when you get time from other and perhaps 
more arduous duties, although this seems 
to us the most important, to look them 
over und see that what we have said is 
correct. lL now leave these matters in the 
hands of justice and of the men who repre- 
sent this State. (Applause.) 


Mrs. Harriet If. Robinson, of Malden, 
was the next speaker. She said: 
ADDRESS OF MRS. H. H. ROBINSON. 


Mr. Chairman :—I only desire to say a 
few words in addition to what Mrs. Shat- 
tuck has said. I was one of the canvassers, 
and [I would like to state to the ladies here, 
as well as the committee, a few facts in re- 
gard to this matter. Mrs. Shattuck has 
given the estimates, so'1 will not repeat 
that; but I am convinced, if we had not 
been under such rigid instructions not 
tc proselyte or to try to convert, that on 
my paper I could have got a great many 
more to sign on the right side; but I apolo- 
gized for coming. I knew all of these la- 
dies, they meet me every day, although I 
have not ever appeared before them with a 
petition for woman suffrage. They receiv- 
ed me very well indeed, except in one in- 
stance, and IL think after | got through 
with my canvass I could have converted 
every one except this one. 1 do not think 
I could have converted her. I think if we 
could get at all the women of the State, we 
could convert them in no time. [ want to 
say this thing about my canvass. I was 
determined to go to the Irish and German 
women.—the help. I started out with that 
determination. I thought the opinion of a 
servant-girl was as good as that of any 
other woman on this question, and some 
women said: 

“You don’t want Bridget.” 

Said I, “If the women votein this Com- 
monwealth, Bridget will vote, and I want 
her opinion.” 

And I want to state it here, for [ want 
you to understand how that was. <A very 
large number of these servants are in favor. 
‘T'wo of these women could not sign their 
names, and were obliged to have their 
names signed by the mistress, and they 
made their cross and | saw them put the 
cross on the right side. ‘There were three 
or four servant-girls who refused, and per- 
haps they wouldn't sign because they were 
ashamed that they couldn’t write, so they 
suid they did not desire tosign. But these 
women who did not sign were women who, 
in many instances, had not thought on the 
subject. ‘They said something like this to 
me: ‘Why, [I think tax-paying women 
ought to vote, and I don’t know but I 
should like to vote on the temperance ques- 
tion, but I have not made up my mind. I 
don’t really know as I ought to sign it.” I 
did not say anything. Of course, if 1 had 
said, **You ought to vote, and it is your 
right,” I have no doubt I could have filled 
my list. 

We have just been holding six woman 
suffrage conventions in different parts of 
the State. We held three in Worcester 
County, two in Essex, and one in Middle- 
sex. In each of the places, I think we have 
reached the ears—-I have been trying to es- 
timate so you will have the figures correct, 
—I think we have reached the ears of five 
thousand women, and I am convinced if 
we could go from town to town in this 
State and reach the women, we should 
have a great many on our side, and those 
people that are indifferent would no long- 
er be in doubt. I am as sure of it as that I 
stund here. We held these conventions 
and they paid their way, the people carried 
them along, and those who were unbeliev- 
ers contributed. I was convinced that all 
we have to do is to reach the women. Of 
course we know the work is great, and the 
laborers are few, but we hope in time to 
reach them, and that they may have an in- 
telligeut opinion on tie subject. The feel- 
ing in favor of woman suffrage is growing 
all over the Commonwealth among wom- 
en. You have had a very eloquent account 
of the progress of the woman suffrage 
cause during the last fifty years. but I 
should like to say in closing, if you do not 
give the women of Massachusetts the bal- 
lot within five years, other States will get 
the advantage of you. You will be the 
last to come into line. I think that is a 
consideration which the men who repre- 
sent the women of this State ought to have 
in their minds. Massachusetts certainly 
should not fall behind other States, and it 
is just as sure to doit as we stand here, be- 
cause this cause is growing and it must 
come to final success. [Applause.] 


. ‘The next speaker was the Rey. Ada C. 
Bowles, of Abington. 


ADDRESS OF REV. MRS. ADA C. BOWLES. 


I think the most thorough canvass which 

was wade in Plymouth County was in the 

little village of North Abington, where one 

of the old anti-slavery workers undertook to 

canvass that part of the town, and he secur- 

ed 342 signers to this suffrage petition. ‘The 

proportion of those whom he asked to sigu 

and who did sign was 90 to 100,—90 out of 

every 109 he asked, signed the petition. In 

my own part of the town of North Abing- 
ton we have had a far less thorough can- 
yass, and almost all that have been asked 

have signed, or have said, “I don’t know 

anything about the question. I want to un- 
derstand more about it.” If they were ask- 
ed, ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to vote on the tem- 
perance question?’ they have invariably 
said, **Yes, indeed, I would.” Now, two 
years ago, in Watertown, when the ques- 
tion of license or no license was to be de- 
cided there, five ladies under:ook to give a 
few days to canvassing the votes of the 
women, and we took the-‘tno” votes just 

such as the men were going to cast at the 
ballot-box, and we went right into the par- 
lors and kitchens and asked the women 
who were in favor of no license to sign the 

petition, and every woman we called upon, 
without one exception, put her name—that 

is, women over twenty-one years of age,— 
put her name under that emphatic ‘*No” 
on those ballots. We took them in to the 
town meeting, and said to the gentlemen 
there: “*Here are the names of 500 women, 
and certainly 500 temperance ballots will 
be cast.” We stood there and watched the 
result. We saw one man who for sixteen 
years had been a vagrant. He was either 
in the poor-house or in jail most of the 
time, and he was one of those who came 
up to vote **Yes” on that question, and 
when the vote was declared, the vote of 
that one man counted more than all of 
these 500 women put together. The vote of 
that one nan was of more worth in that 
town-meeting, in deciding that momentous 
question, than the ballot for temperance 
from 500 women, the mothers and sisters 
and wives, who were all feeling in the very 
depths of their being the importance of 
that question. As our friends have already 
said, some of these women were unable to 
sign their names, but said, **We want to do 
it. We will make our mark. Write our 
names for us.”” So these names represented 
not merely the women who are intelligent, 
the upper classes, but they represented al- 
so the ignorant servant-girls in the kitch- 
chens, who had their business in the kitch- 
ens and whose husbands, in some instances, 
had gone into the liquor business, or had 
failed to support themselves by becoming 
drunkards, and these women had been 
obliged to go out as servants to maintain 
themselves and children. So the women 
are ready to vote upon this temperance 
question, if on no other, and I think to-day, 
if we could make a canvass of the women 
of Massachusetts, we would get the same 
proportion, 90 out of 100, on the question, 
“Do you want to vote on temperance?” 
just as the women of Boston went to the 
polls at this last election and stood upon 
the street all day persuading men to vote 
for temperance. Having been denied the 
right themselves, women, who had been 
delicately reared, vet for principle stood 
there and persuaded those men, some of 
whom were so degraded that they coul 

not cast an intelligent ballot. [ know o 

one man, in this last election in Boston, to 
whom one of these temperance women 
said, **You don’t look like a man who is 
going to cast a ‘Yes’ ballot.” He said, ‘I 
don’t, but I have been paid for casting this 
ballot, and if anybody wants to pay me 
any more, I willcast a different one. What 
have you got?” 

**T have yot a ‘No’ vote, and you vote a 
‘Yes’ ballot.” 

“Oh,” said he, **l didn’t know that, for 
I can’t read. [am a member of the Total 
Abstinence Society, and I would never vote 
for that.” 

And he took a **No” ballot and cast it. 
Now, if women do this, here in Boston, 
persuading men, why is it notjust as prop- 
er for them to go and in one quarter of the 
time put their own emphatic ‘‘No” in the 
place of the man who cannot read his vote? 
[ Applause. ] 

Mrs. Robinson—-I thought it was against 
the law in this State for men to vote who 
cannot read and write. I think it is, in re- 
gard to women. I know L was obliged to 
read the Constitution when I went, ora 
part of it. Ichose a part that was very 
favorable to my case, and I know the as- 
sessor objected to my reading that and 
found me another part. Now, I would like 
to ask what right that man had to vote, if 
he could not read and write? 

Mr. Blackwell—There is a class of illiter- 
ate men who were voters before that clause 
of the Constitution was adopted, and there- 
fore such men were not deprived of the 
right that they already had. 


The next speaker was Rey. J. W. Bash- 
ford. He said: 


ADDRESS OF REV. J. W. BASHFORD. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee :—I wish I might say, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Committee. 
I feel that it would be very advisable for 
you to ask questions of the supporters 
of this measure and so bring out any 
thoughts that are in your own minds, 
and certainly we should be ready to an- 
swer, as well as we could, any questions 
you might ask. [ trust also that you 
will do the same at the hearing next 
Tuesday, to the remonstrants, that you 
will be free to ask them questions. There 
is one question that if | were a member of 
your Committee I should want to ask, and 
that would be this, Whether or not those 
who do not wish to vote, and do not wish 
to take up this public duty (for some of 
the remonstrants say they protest against 
the imposition of further political duties 
upon them), whether they ought to have 
the right to prevent others from discharg- 
ing their duty who do feel disposed to dis- 
charge it? 1 wish you would put that 
question to them. For illustration take 
Harvard University. I suppose that. not 
one man in a hundred expects to give prop- 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
The National Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion will hold its next meeting in Washing- 
ton (Lincoln Hall), Mareh 4th, 5th, and 
6th. 
The Oregon Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its next annual meeting on 
the 12th and 13th insts. in Portland, Ore- 
gon. 
An excellent practical tribute to the 
memory of Wendell Phillips would be the 
passage by the Legislature of 1884 of a bill 
giving the municipal suffrage to the wom- 
en of Massachusetts.— Boston Traveller. 
Mr. A. H. Grimke, editor of the Hub, 
the organ of the colored people, lectured 
Monday evening, in Washington, upon 
John C. Calhoun. Ex-Governor Long pre- 
sided. 
Sir John Macdonald has introduced the 
Franchise Bill sufficiently early in the ses- 
sion to give an opportunity for a full dis- 
cussion of the subject in the House. ‘The 
measure is nearly the same as that intro- 
duced last year. In regard to the qualifica- 
tion for voters the provisions are the same 
for nen and women. 


Hurrah for Margaret Fuller! More than 
forty years ago Margaret Fuller said, con- 
fronting a popular prejudice, ‘*Let women 
be sea captains if they will.” And now, by 
the authority of the United States, speak- 
ing through Secretary Folger, Mrs. Mary 
A. Miller is dul licensed to be the master 
of her own steamboat. In the early days 
of the woman’s rights movement we used 
to say, ‘*Whatever-is fit to be done at all, 
may with propriety be done by anybody 
who can do it well; the existence of a 
power pre-supposes the right to its use, 
subject only to the law of benevolence. 
Capacity and not sex 1s the limit of sphere.” 


We believe in Mrs. Cheney's argument, 
and commend it to our readers, as it stands, 
as a faithful statement of the position 
The Republican early assumed and has 
long maintained on this important ques- 
tion. More can be said than Mrs. Cheney 
has said, but she has put in a few concise 
and cogent paragraphs the principal and 
suflicient reasons for urging that the duty 
of suffrage be placed upon women. For 
the discussion of the matter has developed 
increasingly this notable change,—that it 
is even more as a duty to be imposed than 
as a right to be granted that the voting of 
women is required. — Springfield Republi- 
can. 





NUNNERY-WORKED 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR 


LADIES! 


Thos. F. Doherty & Co. 
453 
WASHINGTON ST, 


Have just received the largest in- 
voice of real 


Hand-Embroidered 


Cotton Underwear 


EVER BOUGHT BY ANY 
BOSTON HOUSE. 


These goods are made in the Con- 
vents of France, and are superior 
to any Cotton Underwear in the 
world. 

The prices are not higher than the 
ordinary Domestic Goods. 

REAL HANDWORK NIGHT 
DRESSES, $1, $1.50 and upwards. 

HANDWORK CHEMISES, three 
rows embroidery, $1.00. 

And many other bargains which 








must be seen to be appreciated. | 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
AMERICA. 


An Ode. 





BY A. WERNER. 





O that thou wert mine, 

Beautifal, there ia the West! 

I may not call thee by that best 

And dearest name—no child of thine ;— 
And yet the voice of hemlock and of pine, 
The roa? of torrents fa thy forest dells, 
The thunder of the surge that swells 

On thy Pacific coast, were music unto me, 
Long, long ago, by land and sea. 
America, mine own, 

Upon thy silver-spired mountain-throne, 

I call thee by the name 

I have no right to claim, 

Save but the right of love, for evermore the same! 


O thou great, blessed, glorious Mother-land, 
That sittest ’mid thy mountain peaks forever, 
Lay on my weary head thy tender hand, 

And let me feel the warm life thrill and shiver 
Through every languid vein 

In a delight of pain, 

And raise my sick soul into life again! 


Speak to me with thy voice of plain and river, 

Of Alleghany peaks, and forests wild! 

I heard them long ago, while yet a child, 

But faint their echoes grow within my soul; 

Oh! let me hear once more those thunders roll,— 
That wild wind shout beneath a loftier dome 

Of aky than here!—O Mother, call me, call me home! 


With tired steps, dazed eyes and aching brow, 
1 fain would come and throw me at thy feet, 
0 Mother strong and sweet! 

And lay my head upon thy knees, and feel 
One moment’s sweet forgetfulness of all 

That vexed and wearied here and now 

Into my spirit steal, 

Till ‘fore the starshine of thy steadfast cyes 
All blindness, fear and weakness fadl 

From face, and soul, and limbs, and I uprise 
To strength, and work, and keeping of life’s vow. 


And when I hear them speak of thee, and say 
Thou art not worthy in life’s race to stand 
Beside this older land,— 
And cannot choose but let them have their way, 
The ignorant and blind,— 
Ie it not pain to me?—Yen, let them prate, 
Whether they praise, or blame, or scorn, or hate— 
Thou that shalt yet be crown of human kind! 
O braye! O beautiful! 
I ace thee stand up in thy pride, 
And cast the hateful bonds aside, 
Snapped in thy hands like tow; 
And every flaw that they can show 
Melts in the growing light away, 
As darker ones did in the past. 
Let them await the broadening of thy day; 
The praise and glory shall be thine at last! 
Upward, upward, O eagle, 
Undazzled by the sun! 
The Ages lie before thee, 
The race is yet to run, 
And the Ages lie behind thee, 
Watching, every one. 
Half-sad and half-rejoicing, 
We hear them cry to thee: 
*O be not thou as we! 
O keep thy feet where we did fall! 
Look on us in our pain and thrall, 
Just vengeance for our errors all!” 
Aud thou shalt hear them voicing 
Thy pwan unto thee. 
My words are wild, and wild my heart, what time 
I think of thee, and seek to tell thy praise— 
To image forth thy glories in the days 
When thou shalt see the nations climb 
After thee, through untrodden ways, 
Still secking to attain where thou dost stand; 
And reach a strong and tender helping hand 
To those who follow, seeking after truth. 
She shall renew her youth, 
"Phe aged East, and shout aloud to see 
Thy strong young arms stretched forth 
‘To south and north, 
Not conquering, but blessing, 
Delivering, not possessing ;— 
And when that holy light thy sons have striven 
To keep unveiled for each soul under heaven 
Shall shine unhindered over earth and sea, 
And from the morning to the even 
Kach farthest land shall bless the name of thee, 
O sunward-soaring Eagle, fearless, bright and free! 
Torbridge, England. 
eo 


“A WITLESS THING.” 


‘*A document in madness; thought and re- 
metabrance fitted.”— Hamlet, act iv., scene 5. 

‘Now remember, Lord Grayton,” said 
the doctor solemnly, ‘tall I told you. You 
are very welcome to come to our ball, 
though, as a rule, we only ask a certain set 
of wise men and maidens who know our 
ways and their ways. Still you are good- 
looking, humorous and cheery, and if you 
are sensible you can enjoy yourself, and, 
maybe, do them a world of good. I believe 
in electricity as a curative agent—not the 
quack nonsense of belts and chains and 
musical boxes, that only shake the nerve- 
centres, but the real electricity of animal 
spirits, the tonic of good health.” 

“I shall do exactly as I am bid,” said 
Lord Grayton, a handsome, florid, muscu- 
lar young man, strong as a horse, buoy- 
ant as a balloon, just back after a self- 
imposed exile of five years in India with 
the big game; ‘but tell me of all those 
confounded cautions again. I did a lot of 
dancing of various kinds years ago, before 
I went after the tigers’—and he laughed 
as mingled memories of Mayfair and the 
Lotus Club swam back to him—‘‘and I’ve 
tried both the Corroboree and the Salonga ; 
but ‘pon honor I never danced with a lu- 
natic girl yet.” 

“Are you quite sure of that?’ said the 
doctor, grimly; “they are to be met with 
outside Copswood, I can tell you. How- 
ever, listen; the rule is simple. Be civil 
and don’t contradict. If old Crackton asks 
you to play chess, play. He's a good 
player, and he’ll beat you fairly if he can; 
if he can’t he’ll make a false move and 
call ‘checkmate,’ and you must resign. If 
poor Snobly thinks you are the Prince, 





and ‘Sires’ you all over the place, and 
throws out hints about being asked to 
Sandringham; if you are asked to listen 
to the chiming clock in Baker’s interior, 
or to avoid some one else, because he’s 
glass and might break, you must do your 
best to be courteous to them all, and on no 
account laugh at their fancies.” 

‘Sounds rather jumpy. And the ladies?” 

“T'll see to that, and introduce you to 
the nicest, and tell you what to avoid 
speaking about; the men will make the 
talking for themselves, the women don’t 
talk much.” 

“Sign of insanity, I suppose. 
am I to talk about?” 

‘Everything save some one thing—the 
Empress of Austria, or the stage, or white 
roses, or Mr. Mallock, or black stockings. 
I'll give you the cue—never fear; only it 
may happen that one of them will ask you 
to dance, and then you must steer as best 
you can—talk society or art on chance. 
My own girls and their friends get on fa- 
mously with the male patients and you 
must do your best. Come, you are going 
to be our best tonic to-night. and you must 
be off and dress; nine sharp, mind, as they 
all go to bed at midnight.” 

‘Queer thing this,” soliloquized Grayton 
as he completed an elaborate dressing, 
‘beginning my first season after five years 
by dancing with a lot of lunatics. Hope 
they won't wear straw in their hair; if 
they do, I shall bolt to the Congletons’ 
dance.” . 

He had many strange adventures that 
evening as he strolled about the pretty 
ball-room at the Copswood private asylum. 
He was duly defeated at chess by the ven- 
erable Crackton, who deliberately slid 
back a captured queen on the board, and 
performed prodigies of valor with her. 
He sympathized with the gentleman who 
had swallowed a crocodile, and he noticed 
the pale cadaverous man who amused him- 
self by counting the lights on each side of 
the room, and singing softly to himself. 

“Sorry I can’t admit it, sorry I can’t ad- 
mit it!’ He had been an acrostic editor 
once upon atime. He noticed the fussy 
little man, with a pale-blue, shaven face, 
who wanted to stage-imanage the sixteen 
Lancers, and who piteously entreated the 
dancers to “go back over all that again, 
please, and try and get it crisper;” and 
the erratic journalist who wrote paragraphs 
on his shirt-culfs, and many other strange 
folk that passed by in the motley pageant 
of unsettled reasons. 

*There’s King Lear,” whispered the doc- 
tor, as “a very foolish, fond old man, 
fourscore and upwards,” passed them mut- 
tering of “Brighton A’s;” ‘you know who 
he ewas?” and he whispered a name in 
Grayton’s ear that made that nobleman 
whistle softly. 

“And are there any Ophelias, ‘whose 
young maids’ wits should be as mortal as 
an old man’s life?” asked Grayton, show- 
ing that he knew his Shakespeare as well 
as the doctor. 

“Yes, but we keep their secrets. Now 
go and dance;” and the"doctor took King 
Lear off for a cup of coffee. 

It was a sad, weird sight altogether, 
and as Grayton watched it, he felt oddly 
morbid as he thought of his own lonely 
life. So there were Ophelias here! More 
like Audreys, he thought, as he watched 
gome rather uncouth gambolling in a cor- 
ner. His eyes wandered round the room, 
and rested at last on a face. 

It was an exquisite oval face, somewhat 
sad and wistful in expression, of that rare 
delicate olive color one sees in the South, 
with the skin of so fine a texture that the 
red flush springs up through the vein-tra- 
cery at a moment’s excitement: the large 
brown eyes were soft and dreamy; the 
chiselled mouth was half-parted, and the 
dark-brown hair, looking black at night, 
was worn Greek fashion, close to the head, 
sweeping in undulating lines past the tiny 
rose-tipped ears. She was seated on a low 
sofa, carelessly clasping one knee with 
both hands.’ She wore a simple white 
frock, just mysteriously frilled round the 
little white column of a throat, and a great 
black-red rose nestled in her breast. One 
little high-arched foot, in peach-colored 
netted silk, kept swinging to the music. 
No one seemed to talk to her except the 
doctor, who smiled pleasantly as he passed, 
and said something to which she answered 
with a nod. 

‘Ophelia at last,” said Grayton to him- 
self, and in melancholy vein he wished he 
were Hamlet and could lie at her feet and 
yatch the play. 

**Poor Ophelia! divided from herself 
and her fair judgment!’ (the quotation 
was irresistible). “I wonder what sent 
her here—some brute of a man, or a sol- 
dier-lover killed at Kassassin. Gracious! 
I hope this terrible Meg Merrilies is not 
going to ask me to dance!” and he moved 
away, as he saw a wild-eyed woman bear- 
ing down upon him, to a seat somewhat 
nearer the pale girl with the black-red 


rose. é 
For « time he watched her; then he tried 


to magnetize her. At last their eyes met; 


And what 





he stared her full in the face. She never 








shrank from his look, only a sort of pity- 
ing light seemed to glow in the sorrowful 
eyes. A moment passed, and then she 
rose quietly and with perfect self-possessed 
grace walked over to him—to his intense 
astonishment sat down quietly by his side, 
and said in a soft musical voice :— 

**You seem sad to-night; I am sorry.” 

For a moment he was tongue-tied ; then 
he recollected his instructions and pulled 
himself together. 

“Well, [ think I was sad because you 
were looking sad.” 

“Was I? I suppose I always do, then. 
Of course, being here naturally makes one 
feel sad. . But we won't talk of that,” she 
added quickly. **Do you care for danc- 
ing? Ill dance with you, if you like.” 

“Dance! with you?” 

“Oh yes, if you like; many of the others 
dance, you know.” 

‘*How calmly she scems to recognize 
her sad state!” thought Grayton, as he 
stood up with poor Ophelia, wondering 
how she would “jig and amble.” They 
were playing the ‘*Dream-Faces,” and as 
they swung in undulating rhythm to the 
pretty song, he felt that few slips of sane 
seventeen could come up to her. 

“That's right,” said the doctor, encour- 


agingly; ‘set a good example.” ‘*Means 
I'm to be a tonic, I suppose,” thought 


Grayton; so he carried off Ophelia for an 


ice. 
‘*You dance beautifully,” she said. ‘*No, 


you sit down and I'll get you the ice; 
there now, there’s a spoon and a wafer; 
now you feel comfortable, don't you? 
Isn’t that a lovely valse?” 

‘Yes, I’m fond of ‘Dream-faces;’ the 
people one meets in dreams are generally 
vastly nicer than the real folk. I have 
many dream-friends.” 

‘*Have you?” she said, looking amused ; 
“tell me of them.” 

**Well, you know, I think I’m married to 
a dream-wife—just like Gilbert’s Princess 
Toto, you know, with her dream-husband. 
And she comes to me sometimes and scolds 
me if I've done anything wrong in the 
day; and sometimes she’s very loving, 
and sometimes she’s cross and doesn't 
come near me for weeks.” 

He felt as if he was telling a fairy tale 
to a child, 

**How charming! Do tell me more of 
her. Is she beautiful? What is she like?” 

The fanciful conceit seemed to amuse 
her, so he went on drawing pretty pictures 
of an ideal woman; then growing uncon- 
sciously eloquent, he burst out, ‘‘Ah, if 
one could only meet ber alive, what a wife 
she would make! A very second self, aid- 
ing, sympathizing, helping, loving,—at 
onee the cheeriest of chums and the most 
idolized of idols.” 

She had flushed a little as he spoke, but 
she went on, “What a pretty picture! 
Where did you get your beautiful thoughts 
about marriage?” 

**T suppose my dream-girl taught me.” 

“Is she pretty?” 

Grayton wondered if deliberate bare- 
faced compliment would be a good tonic 
for a lunatic. ‘Yes, beautiful. She has 
large brown eyes, wonderful hair. a low 
voice, an olive oval face, she dances su- 
perbly, and she wears a black-red rose in 
her white dress.” 

Ophelia looked a little frightened. 

**Forgive me, I didn’t mean to be rude, 
but she is—really, you are not angry with 
me?” and he laid his hand gentiy on hers. 

“Oh no;” then there was a_ pause. 
“Come, and let me show you some pict- 
ures; I’m something of an artist myself ;” 
and she led him into a long gallery, and 
talked art so sensibly and sympathetically 
that here, at all events, he felt there was a 
very pleasant method in her madness. 

“Talking art” is a recognized method of 
interchanging sympathies. 

He was no bad judge of a picture; but 
he preferred to affect ignorance, and asked 
the stupidest questions simply for the 
pleasure of hearing her talk. There wasa 
kind of innocent dignity about her that fas- 
cinated him. She was more like a Vestal 
Virgin than a Bacchante. So the evening 
passed all too quickly, till he suddenly be- 
thought himself that there was an impor- 
tant division in the Lords that night, and 
that he was bound to bea ‘not content” 
before the clock struck eleven, and after 
that he was due at Lady Congleton’s 
dance. 

**Must you go away ?” she asked; ** why?” 

**Well, you see, I’m one of those much- 
abused people that the Radicals call He~ 
reditary Legislators, and I am not abolish- 
ed yet: I must be in our House at eleven.” 

Of course she could not have understood 
a word he said, for she murmured to her- 
self, ‘‘Poor fellow! so young, too!” 

He rose and held his hand out. ‘*Good- 
night; thank you for a very charming 
evening.” 

‘*Good-night,” said Ophelia tenderly. 

**T should like a little memorial of this 
meeting; will you give methat rose? I’ve 
been longing for it all the evening.” 

“Of course I will; why didn’t you ask 
for it before?’ and she took it from her 





dress and fastened it in his coat. ‘I shall 
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see you again; there will be another dance 
here soon. How is it that I never saw you 
before at one?” 

‘This is my first dance here,” he said 
gravely. | 

Why it was that Ophelia’s eyes suddenly 
filled with tears he couldn't understand, 
but she left him with a quiet bow and went 
back to the dancing-room. 

“You've been enjoying yourself, I see,” 
said the doctor, as Grayton came to say 
good-bye,“ though I must say it was rather 
selfish of both of you.” 

“Selfish! why, I did all I could for her, 
poor dear girl!” 

‘Poor! why, my dear Lord Grayton, she 
has six thousand a year of her own!” 

**Dear me! and what is done with it 

“She does what she likes with it; she 
helps all the big charities, and she helps 
me and Copswood in particular, and she 
generally does alot of good to our poor 
people — picks up some one she takes a 
fancy to, and cheers him up a bit. She's 
one of my best tonies, and this is the first 
time I have noticed that she never danced 
once with a patient; that was your fault, 
you know.” 

“Good gracious! then she—isn’*t—a—pa- 
tient herself?” 

The doctor laughed till the tears rolled 
down his jolly face. **Bless my heart, no! 
That’s Lady Mary Pettigrew, daughter of 
old Lord Polonius, and she’s just one of the 
cleverest and sweetest girls in the world! 
I thought you knew her.” 

‘*Not 1! She came over and spoke to me, 
and”’— 

‘*T see it all—took you for a patient! O, 
this is too lovely!” and the doctor was 
positively boisterous in his merriment. 

Grayton bolted the House, and having 
duly recorded his vote against the bill sent 
up from the Commons, betook himself in a 
strange state of bewilderment to Lady 
Congleton’s. His hostess welcomed him 
warmly, like the returned prodigal that he 
was, and insisted upon introducing him to 
some one in whom she seemed to have a 
special interest. 

‘Really a delightful girl, Lord Grayton, 
quite after your own heart—devoted to art 
and philanthropy, you know.” 

Grayton was too full of thought to pro- 
test, so submitted meekly. What were 
girlsto him just then? He was thinking 
over Copswood as his hostess took his arm 
and they set out on a pilgrimage. 

**Ah, here sheis! Lady Mary Pettigrew, 
Lord Grayton. I’m sure you two will get 
along capitally,” and her ladyship was off, 
leaving Grayton staring vaguely at his fas- 
cinating lunatic. 

Lady Mary could hardly suppress a 
scream as she turned-her head, and blush- 
ed as deep as the rose he still wore in his 
button-hole. 

‘‘How—how did you get out?” she ask- 
ed, awkwardly. 

**T never was in, Lady Mary; the fact is, 
I'm afraid there has been a little mistake 
on both sides. I only found out from the 
doctor as I left that you weren’t a°—— 

She put her feathery fan up with a warn- 
ing “Hush!” then said, ‘What brought 
you there?” 

“Curiosity : and you?” 

“TI often go there and try to do some 
good. I cheer them sometimes; but to- 
night! O, how wrong and stupid of me!” 

There was a little pause as he looked at 
her with his frank, kindly eyes. 

“Let us forget and forgive, Lady Mary; 
after all, you were very good to poor Ham- 
let.” 

‘‘And you were nice and kind to foolish 
Ophelia. Listen! there’s the ‘Dream-Faces’ 
again; let us see if we can dance it in our 
right minds,” she said, as she rose with a 
nervous smile quivering in the corners of 
her lips. 

And it so happened that in a month they 
both came to their right minds, and the 
doctor was at the wedding.—-London World. 
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THE NEW ART SCHOOL. 


For a long time has been made apparent 
the need of an art school in Boston, which 
should be conducted upon the plan of the 
French masters, who seek to develop the 


artistic individuality of their pupils, by | 
encouraging their special inclinations, in- | 


stead of compelling a prescrihed course of 
study regardless of individual talent and 
taste.—a system which often destroys, and 
certainly retards greatly, both interest and 


progress. The school at 161 Tremont St., | 


of which Mr. Frank M. Cowles is the man- 
ager, is designed upon the French meth- 
ods, giving an economical opportunity for 
studying under proficient teachers whatev- 
er the pupil most desires to follow. Its 
success has been remarkable and notewor- 
thy. and enlisted many compliments. Mr. 
Tommaso Juglaris is the principal, giving 


his masterly instruction in figure-painting | 


from the flat, cast or life. Emil Carlsen 
instructs in painting, stiil life, flowers and 
composition, while Miss Bailey. teaches 
drawing, still life, water-colors and per- 
spective. There are lectures and evening 
classes, with separate classes for life mod- 





els and object studies, for both ladies and 


gentlemen. The school was opened, not 
solely for pecuniary results, but to meet 
the necessity for a training school—as has 
been proven—for those who wish to become 
professional artists, as well as for others 
interested in art. We call attention to the 
advertisement. ‘ 

ea 


A WOMAN’S WRONGS IN UTAH. 


The Boston Sunday Herald of Jan. 20 
gives nearly three columns to a narration 
by Kate Field of the wrongs of one Mormon 
woman, Mrs. Elizabeth Townsend, a po- 
lygamous wife of Utah. The impression 
conveyed is that her misfortunes are 
chargeable solely to polygamy. ‘They were 
certainly aggravated by that nefarious 
institution. But a thousand monogamous 
wives, in this State and every other, are 
suffering pecuniary wrongs as great or 
greater than those described. So long as 
the accumulations of the marriage partner- 
ship are all legally in the name of the hus- 
band, held and controlled by him during 
his life-time and largely subject to his dis- 
position by will, so long will industrious, 
economical wives be subject to cruel in- 
justice at the hands of rash, shiftless or un- 
feeling husbands. So long as, even in 
Massachusetts, a wife is legally a person 
held to service and labor, and not an equal 
member of a noble and permanent partner- 
ship, with reciprocal rightsJand duties, so 
long we too shall often be saddened by 
parallel cases of conjugal oppression. In- 
deed this Utah wife seems to have had in 
some respects a right to protect herself in 
money matters as great or greater than a 
wife possesses in most of our Eastern 
States. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Townsend, an English 
woman, emigrated to Utah because of her 
religion, and, in 1858, became the second 
(poly gamous) wife of Mr. Townsend, at 
the ‘‘counsel” of Brigham Young and at 
the request of the first wife. Townsend 
was a shiftless proprietor of a hotel, bor- 
rowing money at 40 per cent a year, and in 
want of an efficient woman to carry on the 
house. The first wife was old and an in- 
valid. The second wife loved him, and went 
to work with a will. They paid their debts 
and became rich. But Young and Hooper 
and Jennings, dignitaries in church and 
State, “‘coupselled” her shiftless husband 
to his ruin, and this poor woman in her 
old age is a beggar, not even recognized as 
a wife by U. 8. law. Moreover she finds 
herself supplanted by a third wife, who 
has children, and who with them, is sup- 
ported by the daily labor of the husband, 
who leaves this poor second wife toshift 
forherself. 

Asa picture of successful cunning and 
fraud on the part of eminent church digni- 
taries, Miss Fields’ letter is striking and ef- 
fective. But these vices are not peculiar to 
the church in Utah, or to the church any- 
where else. Women are very generally 
defrauded of their property by men. So 
are men very often defrauded by other 
men. But the only remedy so far discov- 
ered, in the case either of men or women, 
is in business training and the habit of 
self-help. 

Miss Field would hardly maintain that the 

injustice of which this woman was a vic- 
tim was altogether peculiar to Mormonism, 
or that it would be cured by the abolition 
of polygamy, desirable on every ground 
as that abolition would be. ‘The trouble 
lies deeper. So long as the men and wom- 
en of Utah feel under a moral obligation 
to act ‘under counsel” in all spiritual and 
temporal concerns, so long they will be as 
sheep among wolves. Even suffrage is 
powerless to protect citizens whose relig- 
ious creed obliges them to vote as their 
leaders command. ‘This is as true to-day 
of Mormon men as of Mormon women. 
How absurd then is it to disfranchise the 
women, as Senator Edmunds _ proposes, 
while the men, equally controlled by 
priestly domination, are still empower- 
| ed to vote. To take the ballot from poor 
| Mrs. Townsend and give it to her oppres- 
| sors and tormentors—that is the proposi- 
| tion of the Edmunds bill—a proposition 
| equally foolish and wicked. Il. B. B. 
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T. W. H. APPRECIATED. 


| Editors Woman's Journal : 
| It is safe to assert that the leaders of 'T. 
| W. Hl. are always read with pleasure, ex- 
| cept perhaps when he seems a little too 
severe upon Harriet Martineau, forgetting 
| that it is quite unnecessary to compare the 
| gifted English woman, who devoted her 
| brilliant powers to the public service, with 
our own noble and courageous country- 
woman who always “spoke the truth” “in 
| a controlling spirit of love.” and for whom 
| we have already erected a monument in 
| our hearts. 

It is not my intention to find fault with 
'T. W. H., but to assert that every sin of 
his, past, present or to come, is cancelled 
by his recent review of ‘*The Bread Win- 

ners.” It was simply delicious, and all 

the more so that so many critics are ex- 
hausting the English language in its 
| praise. Is it really the legitimate result 
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of our free schools, that they should turn 
out such ill-bred, trivial, sordid, selfish, 


ete., ete. “high-school graduates” as 
Maud Matchin? 8. H. Il. 
———- - -e@e --— 
LITERARY NOTICES. 





Martin Lutwer; A Stupy or REFORMATION. 
By Edwin D. Mead. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
Price, $1 25. 

This is a discussion, in vigorous language, 
of Luther’s character and methods, and the 
significance of his work. It also deals 
with the principles of religious reformation 
in general. A good deal of space is de- 
voted to a defence of Luther against unjust 
Roman Catholic criticisms. 


Some Oruer Fouxs. By Sarah Pratt McLean. 
Cupvles, Upham & Co., Boston. Price, $1 50. 


This volume of tales by the author of 
“Cape Cod Folks” will meet with a ready 
welcome. ‘Three of the four stories are 
serious and rather sad; the other, ‘the 
Singular Vote of Aut Tillbox,” is delight- 
fully funny. All show power, though in 
most of them the peculiar local flavor 
which contributed so largely to the success 
of “Cape Cod Folks” is wanting. 


TweLve MontHs in AN ENG isu Prison. By 
Susan Willis Fletcher. Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. Price, $1 50. 


The trial andimprisonment of Mrs. Flet- 
cher, on a charge of obtaining valuables 
under false pretences, attracted a good 
deal of attention two or three years ago. 
Mrs. Fletcher was a medium, and many 
apiritualists considered that the judge al- 
lowed his dislike of spiritualism to warp 
his justice in the case. Mrs. Fletcher has 
now published a full account of her trial, 
with descriptions of many spiritual phen- 
omena alleged to have occurred before and 
after that event, and some distressing de- 
tails concerning the Tothill Fields Prison 
for women, an institution which ought to 
take a lesson from Sherborne. 


App_es or Sopom; A Story or Mormon Lire, 
W. W. Williams, Cleveland, O. 


A pathetic story of life among the Mor- 


mons. It follows the fortunes of three 
sisters. The pretty, thoughtless sister he- 


comes the fourth or fifth wife of an elder 
for love, and awakens’ only by degrees to 
the painful features of her position. The 
saintly one breaks her heart and dies in 
the conscientious effort te live up to her re- 
ligion and be resigned to her husband’s 
taking a second wife. Tbe courageous, re- 
bellious one makes her escape from a 
forced marriage ina spirited and ingenious, 
though somewhat improbable manner, 
which will delight every girl who reads 
the book. ‘The simple story is so managed 
as to show a good many sides of Mormon 
life. It cau hardly fail to awaken some 
happier women to a realization of what 
their sisters suffer from polygamy. 

A Fovur-Leavep CLover, AND WAYSIDE 
Ruymes. By Clare Hoyt Burleigh. Geo. H. 
Ellis, Boston. 

This little volume contains twenty pieces, 
which express domestic and social affee- 
tions, religious emotion and the love of 
nature. ‘The prettiest thing in the book is 
perhaps ‘*Purple and Gold :” 

After the death of summer, 
A wondrous splendor thrills 


The deep and sombre valleys, 
And glorifies the hills. 


October's dusty paths are fringed 
With plumes of golden-rod; 

And, amid fading ferns and brakes 
Pale purple asters nod. 


Golden, the orchard’s spicy bloom, 
Bending the burdened trees; 

Purple, the clusters of the vine, 
Swayed by the wayward breeze. 


The maple and the chestnut tree 
With fiery wreaths are crowned ; 

And rainbow-tinted showers fall, 
Drifting the fallow ground. 


After a golden day, the sun 
Sinks in the billowy west, 

Where shining cloudlets seem to fall 
Behind the mountain crest. 


Soft twilight shadows fill the dell, 
And purple mists arise, 

While myriads of sapphires glow 
In clear October skies. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
The Indianapelis Home for Friendless 

Women sheltered and provided for 379 

women and 1€5 children during 1883. 

Robert Browning has returned from 
Venice and is settled again in his old Lon- 
don home. 

A petition for additional life-saving sta- 
tions at Point Allerton and Gay Head is re- 
ceiving signatures at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

Three of the seven members constituting 
the Board of Directors for the Muncie, 
Ind., Public Library are ladies; Mrs. Mary 
E. Burson, Mrs. Mary Goddard, Miss Liz- 
zie Willard. 

There is something massivé and grand 
in the logic of John Hopkins’ argument for 
municipal suffrage for women, which we 
printed last week. We do not see how any 
one capable of reasoning can read it care- 
fully without being convinced of the right 
and expediency of woman suffrage. 





A new literary group has been formed at 
the Women’s Union, 74 Boylston Street, 
for essays and discussions, and occasional 
tea-parties will also come in for a relief to 
the busy workers of the Union. Short es- 
says on ‘‘Assocjation” will open the course 
at three o’clock this afternoon. 

The newspapers have chronicled the fact 
that in the recent awarding of “Old South” 
prizes for historical essays by recent High 





School graduates in Boston, three out of 
the four prizes — including the two first 
prizes—were won by girls. Attention has 
not, however, been called to the fact that 
the number competing from each sex was 
equal; ten of each. 

At the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Bee Keepers’ Association last week, about 
one hundred members were present, of 
whom five were women. It was therefore 
somewhat remarkable, and an instance of 
men in honor preferring women, that Mrs. 
C. Robbins, of Indianapolis, was elected 
president, and Mrs. L. Stout re-elected 
treasurer. 

The family of Indian girls at the Lin- 
coln Institution in Philadelphia was in- 
creased to fifty on Thursday last by the ar- 
rival of twenty-seven girls from the train- 
ing school at Carlisle, Penn. They will be 
joined in a few weeks by twenty-five more, 
and this will fill the Philadelphia quota. 
Among the tribes represented are the Paw- 
nees, Sioux, Cheyennes, Comanches, Dig- 
gers, Osages, Omahas and Delawares. The 
girls are divided into two divisions, each 
of which devotes half of each day to house- 
hold duties and half to study. They rise 
at 6 A.M. and go to bed at 8 P. M., and 
for an hour before bedtime they are allow- 
ed to talk in their native languages. They 
are reported to be bright and qmick at their 
studies and to possess much manual dex- 
terity. Most of them will remain in Phila- 
delphia five years. 


HUMOROUS. 


It is said that the pecnliar sunsets are 
caused by the sun trying to set by the new 
standard time. 


. 


“Yes, sir,” said Jinkins, ‘Smithers is a 
man who keeps his word; but then he has 
to.” *“*How is that?” asked Jones. ‘*Be- 
‘ause no one will take it.” 


‘*You just take a bottle of my medicine,” 
said a quack doctor to a consumptive, *‘and 
you'll never cough again.” ‘Is it as fatal 
as that?” gasped the consumptive. 

At a school at Wallsend. near Newcas- 
tle, the master asked a class of boys the 
meaning of the word ‘appetite; and after 
a brief pause, one little boy said, ‘I know, 
sir; when I’m eatin’ I'm ‘appy, and when 
I'm done I’m tight.” 

Little Johnnie and Mary were sitting on 
an ottoman in rather close quarters. Both 
realized the crowded situation of affairs, 
and it was finally righted by Johnnie, who 
said: ‘**Mary, there would be more room 
for me on this outerman if one of us was 
to get off.” 

The story comes from Paris that a lady, 
who visited four churches in one day, 
missed her umbrella on returning home. 
She immediately revisited all four church- 
es. and found her umbrella in the last one. 
When the umbrella was handed to her she 
thankfully said to the sexton: “The peo- 
ple at this church are much more honest 
than those at the others.” 


Mary Russell Mitford once told Mr. Hall 
the following story: ‘A lady was’ walk- 
ing with her through one of the lanes (of 
Berkshire). They had a tussle of words, 
one asserting, the other denying, that the 
peasantry lacked natural courtesy and po- 
liteness; and both had warmed with the 


discussion. They had to pass through a 
gate. Suddenly, a boy who was leading a 


cow started forward and opened the gate 
for them. Miss Mitford was delighted. 
It was a death-blow to her antagonist. 
The lady was more than surprised. ‘Ah!’ 
said she to the lad, ‘you’re not Berkshire, 
[I'm sure!’ This was the answer, ‘ Thee'rt 
a liar, vor Ibe!” 





ae 
A REPORTER’S ITEM. 


Knowing the important part the horses have 
in the transaction of the immense business of the 
Midway Park Stables in St. Paul, Minn., our 
reporter expressed a desire to see the animals 
and hear something about them. On being con- 
ducted to the stables by the practical . business 
manager, his eyes encountered as fine an aggre- 
gation of horseflesh as they ever fell upon. The 
conversation soon turned upon the treatment of 
horses, when our reporter remarked: “Do you 
ever use Humphrey’s Homeopathic Veterinary 
Specifics with your stock ?”’ ‘“Yes.’’ was the cheer- 
ful response, “we use them altogether; but I 
must confess that we did not fully appreciate 
their virtues until two years ago when “pink 
eye’’ and pneumonia became epidemic in our 
stables. Then they proved just the thing every 
time. Would you believe it, not an animal was 
lost, while those around us lost a great many by 
using old school remedies.” ‘Believe it,” re- 
turned the reporter, ‘‘of course I believe it since 
1 have heard hundreds of Weterinaries say the 
same thing.’’—Ezehanye. 


»— 
o> 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W.A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pvre bleod helps to make aclear conscience. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the bl.od. Enough 
said. Send us a big bottle. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave & positive remedy for the above disease; 
th sands of cases of the worst kind and of Jong: tending 
have beencured. Indeed, so onees is my faith inits efficacy, 
that I willsend TWO BOPTLES FREE, together with a VAL 




















"ABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex. 
press & P, O, address, Dit. T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., N. ¥% 








SCROFULA. 


. = you aware that in your blood the 
m2 taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisistrue of every one. Itislia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 





Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find ane. 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
fast spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Lge ger tey sroved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since Sincerely yours, 

Mrs, N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 

“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—Lditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. £ HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


FOR 1884. 


The first Almanac using the 


NEW STANDARD TIME. 


Contains Business Directory, 
Street Directory, 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Mass, State Government, 
Post Office Regulations, 
Judiciary, 
City Officers, 
Express List, 
Churches, Societies, ete, 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


600 Pages. Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 
Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 








-—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC—— 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med.cines for the people 
OURES, 


LIST PRINCIPAL NOS, — 





1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... . 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .2% 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 25 
5. Dysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... -25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis. .... — 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, lacesche,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .25 
0. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... .25 
1. Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 
2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 25 
$. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
4. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
5. Rheumati«m, eumatic Pains,.. . .25 
6. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
7. Piles, Blind or Bieeding......... « 0 
%. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 0 
». Whooping Jongh, violent coughs... .50 
4. General i ebility, Physical Weakness.50 
7. Kidney Disense,..... ecoces cove ceccee | ADD 
%. Nervous Debility,........... eescoses 00 
0. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .560 
2. Disease of the Heart, Palpiiation. 1.00 











Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or sin- 
ge Vial, free of charge, on | of price. 

nd for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease &e. 
(144 pages), also elipetrated Cataloene FRE 

Address. Humphreys’ Homeopathic M 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New Y 


PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for l’atents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canada, 
Engiand, France, Germany, ete. Hand Book about 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven yeurs’ experience. 
Patents obtained throuch MUNN & CO. are noticed 
In the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20 a year. 
Weekly. Splendid engravings ad interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amer- 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIFNTIFIC 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway. New York. 


ork, 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE : 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN ’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





A Leading London Phys- 
ician establishes an 
Onicein New York 
for the Cure of 


‘ 
{ EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am.Journal of Medicine. 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His success has slinply be 
astonishing; we have heard of cares of over 20 years’ stan:'- 
in successfully cured by him. He has published a work on 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his wo 
derful cure freeto any sufferer who may send their express 
and P.O, Address, We advise any one wishing a curo tu 
dvess Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No, 96 John St.. Now Yor's. 


TOKOLOCY A BOOK for EVEYR 
WOMAN. 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popular practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
witharapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

**] find more needed information compressed in its 
ages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A. 
Erveauons. Ad 
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| THE IDEAL PROCESS 


Never fails to make 


Clear, Delicious 


COFFEE 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


Of all the 
Coffee Pots 
in the world 


THE IDEAL PROCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 
to Ge Cup, while every other method wastes at least 
ove-third. 


IDEAL 











The Ideal Farina & Fruit Cooker, 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 


Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cool- 
ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoes, Oysters, Milk &c., with 
out sticking or burning. 

The finest thing ever invented for the pur- 
pose. For salve, wholesale and retail, by 


IDEAL COFFEE Co., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialtics, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Fixtures, 
90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston, 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 

VENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, 2 
82 RUTLAND ST.. BosTON, Oct. 13, 1883 

Gents—I wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is doing some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the babit of intemperance, 
we having been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our Jast cases that have been greatly 
tempted, One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ec state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herself,in a respectable manner, and has 
nv desire for strong drink. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up by your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done woeders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you i» any betler way than to show you 
what it has accomplished, 

Mus. F. A, HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 
THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME. 

Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beneficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, CHAS. A, BUNTING, 

June, 1, 1883. Resident Manager. 

WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, 
440 East 57th St.. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. } 
Dear Sirs—We tind your Liquid Food very useful. 
Respeetfully yours, 
A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb. 12, 1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, her breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At lume felt no yetter and called 
inadoctor who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright's disease, She was so 
badly swollen that she coul! not fasten her clothes to- 

ether, and her skin very yellow. On the 23d took ber 
ved in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sieep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she bad a great deal of inflammation 
around the heart and poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 

~ape over the heart with iodine, taking lime tab- 
ets aud nourishing food, and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more, 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint; getting out ot bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned ali medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
affairs. which wade her very unbuppy, and caused her 
to decline. 

May Ist. wasahle with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks. At that time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital. where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. ‘The eftect was almost magical. She 
began to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food. She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and 4s still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by i's use she has regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as well as ever. 


From a Leading Boston Physician, 
“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
belng unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times dally, 
commencing with 5 drops. and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teaspoonful. It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 








Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls dally. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or bas 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child. 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nonrish their babies the mortality and 
sickness wil! be reduced 75 per cent. 





COMBINATION 


BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 





dress 
SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


27 Franklin Street, Boston.'37,9) 





MEDICAL REGISTER, 
MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 
Office and Residenee : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office und Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to4P.M. Wednesdsy 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residenee, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to4 P. M. 








DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalides wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
aud Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medica! School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, ~ 





Boston, Maes. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second hese nagpem in May. This collegeis 
ed, cat OF 





regular in all respects, gra pen to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. . For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- , 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admiseion, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll [1] Seminary, 


With its Musical Censervatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduatesare 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the peiepene Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Ciassical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year 9th th (Sept.) 11th, 
to ensure admission. 

















1883. Arp earl For cata- 

logue and ful culars, address EDWARD H. 

MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
o» Pa. 





BOARDING AND“ DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable —_ 





borh Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars 
full particulars, address the principal 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 





READ! 


The following testimony in rd to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“TI am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS: 
BALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, druggists, 
&ec,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 


READ! 








$72 A WEEK, $12 » day at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address Tauz & Co., Augusta, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 





(Continued from Page 45.) 
erty to Harvard University in the coming 
year. Yet you have a law by which that 
college can hold property, if any is given 
to it. Now, it would not be proper for the 
ninety-nine out of the one hundred, who 
do not expect to give their property to 
Harvard College, to come and say, ‘We do 
not want Harvard University to have a 
right to hold property, because the great 
majority of us do not want to bestow prop- 
erty upon it during the coming year.” The 
mere fact that people do not want to per- 
form their duty is no reason why they 
should be disqualified, and the other indi- 
viduals, a few, perhaps, in the State, who 
are discharging that duty, and who do feel 
it to be a public duty and public privilege 
to convey their property to Harvard Uni- 
versity in the coming year, should not be 
deprived of that privilege. ‘The same is 
true in regard to our churches, in regard 
to the Boston University and other insti- 
tutions, in regard to public libraries. We 
have a law by which persons who wish to 
bestow property upon these institutions 
can do so, and it would not be fair for the 
ninety-nine or nine-tenths who do not care 
to convey their property in that way to 
say to others, ‘*You shall not have the right 
to do so, because we do not want to do it.” 

I know what these people will say, when 

you put the question to them. They will 
say, ‘The difficulty is, if these women vote 
we have got to vote in self-defence.” Now 
think of it a moment. The only way in 
which we can prevent that difficulty is not 
to have the other side vote. For instance, 
the Republican party are going to publish 
newspapers during the campaign, and the 
Democratic party have got to publish pa- 
vers; and if the Democratic party are go- 
ng to send out subscriptions, the Repub- 
lican party has got to do it. Now the only 
way to obviate the difficulty is to prevent 
the people from being free, in order to save 
us from the necessity of doing anything 
ourselyes,—to save ourselves from freedom 
in order to save ourselves from taking up 
a public responsibility. If people are going 
to preach false doctrine, then I have got to 
preach what I think to be true doctrine. 
There is that necessity put upon us in a 
free country. There is no possibility of 
evading that, if we are to have free institu- 
tions. So put that question tothem. Let 
us act upon the same principle upon which 
we settle other important questions. Let 
us see what are the questions upon the one 
side and the other, and we want questions 
put to us as frankly as we put them to the 
other side. 

Let me here say a word or two on the 
matter of these canvasses. I think these 
papers which have been presented are one 
of the most important contributions in the 
discussion, which shows the public senti- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. I suppose there are politicians who 
know what public sentiment is, and we all 
look more or less to see what the public 
sentiment is, and here is a contribution in 
regard to that matter, and it is a most im- 
portant one. Let me here contribute one 
more item in regard to that. At a recent 
meeting of the Alumni of the different in- 
ter-collegiate associations, representing the 
alumni of different colleges, not only in 
Massachusetts, but throughout the United 
States, in the region of Boston, I think that 
perhaps forty women were approached 
with this petition for municipal suffrage 
upon the temperance question. ‘T'wo out 
of fourteen said openly, they were opposed 
‘to woman suffrage; four or five others did 
not sign the petition; but the rest signed 
it. You see at once that there are many. 
right among your college graduates, ladies 
who represent the finest intelligence of the 
city, like the case which has been cited in 
South Boston. How large the majority is 
among thinking women who are asking for 
this rlht. 

Now let us talk for a moment upon the 
principles upon which you are to present 
your report. You are going to present a 
report on one side or the other, and | trust 
the report will rest upon some basis, and 
will discuss this question from the stand- 
point of some principle. Now, what are 
the principles upon which we can base 
woman suffrage, or upon whieh woman 
suffrage must be granted? Let me tell 
you a little experience, for we Methodist 
people are always fond of standing up and 
stating our experience. I was once called 
upon, when I held a discussion upon the 
question of woman suffrage on a certain 
Friday evening, and I began to think of 
the arguments against woman suffrage. I 
knew of no reason for it, and naturally 
adopted the position we all stood in. I 
said, What are the reasons we do not have 
woman suffrage? And I fell back upon the 
principles of Republican institutions, and 
I thought of the principle of taxation and 
representation, that they must go together, 
which is the principle upon which we 
fought out our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. [found that millions of property 
were owned by women, and that, of the 
property owned by married people, one- 
third was conceded by the courts as owned 
by the women, and I think if the courts 
were fair, it would be more. Gentlemen, 
the woman usually has as much wisdom 
in the management of the property as the 
man. By the Jaws of the country, one- 
third of the property belonging to married 
people is the property of the wife, and is 
taxable, but without representation on her 
part. Was that the principle upon which 
we fought the Revolutionary war? I found 
a further provision, that voters must be 
able to read and write. I found that wom- 
en were teaching three-fourths of the com- 
mon achools throughout the country, and 
I said it was time we were extending this 
right to them in the State. I said it would 
not do to extend suffrage to the thousands 
of men who cannot read and write, and 
then refuse it to the women who teach 
the great majority of the schools of the na- 
tion, We are doing them an injustice. We 
cannot rest upon that principle. Again I 
thought of still other objections. I thought 
of Horace Greeley’s statement that Gov- 
ernment rests finally back upon force, 





therefore the ballot should be given to the 
people who are able when necessity de- 
mands it to bear arms and enforce the law. 
I remember at the time of the War that we 
had a draft which called men into the army 
before they were able to vote. These men, 
who were called upon to enforce the law, 
were called upon three years before they 
could vote. Again, men could not be call- 
ed upon a draft after they were forty-five 
years of age, and I thought they should 
not after that be allowed to vote. Many 
were disqualified by physical infirmity for 
bearing arms, and were therefore disquali- 
fied from voting on Mr. Greeley’s princi- 
ple; so I saw Mr. Greeley’s principle was 
not applicable to our free institutions. 

Now, if you think of the sacrifices that 
are made, you will see at once, as between 
the man who goes out and risks his life and 
takes the excitement of the campaign, and 
the woman who stays at home and cares 
for the children and has the anxiety and 
weary lonesomeness of the time he is away, 
and sometimes, in the event of his death, 
has the support of the children; I should 
rather take the part which the man bears 
in war than the part which woman bears 
in war. [Applause. } 

So you cannot rest it upon the ground of 
public service, that those who are willing 
to risk their lives are entitled to suffrage ; 
for upon that principle the women do as 
much for the public welfare as the men. 
Let us act on principle. Let the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, at least, whatever 
may be true of other legislatures, rest their 
legislation upon principle. Let it be known 
that the legislation of Massachusetts does 
rest upon a principle, upon sound, funda- 
mental principles, and that we can defend 
our acts on the ground of those fundament- 
al principles, and as soon as you do that, 
we will have legislation that will proceed 
upon that; on principle, not upon policy. 

I want you to ask one other question of 
our friends on the other side on Tuesday. 
They say the women are opposed. Mrs. 
Shattuck has shown they are not opposed to 
suffrage. But some say women are opposed 
to suffrage. Even granting it to be true, 
do you not see that same objection would 
have hindered us in our anti-slavery fight? 
It would have prevented us from confer- 
ring suffrage upon the colored men. The 
same example would have prevented Eng- 
land from freeing her slaves in the West 
Indies, and would have prevented Russia 
from giving freedom to her serfs. We con- 
ferred freedom upon the slaves because it 
was right, not because there was a great 
demand from the Southern people demand- 
ing their freedom. There was no great pe- 
tition from the Southern people that we 
free them from the domination of their 
masters, and asking that suffrage should 
be conferred upon colored men. You con- 
ferred it upon colored men simply because 
you felt it was right it should be conferred 
upon them, and because it was necessary 
to maintain their freedom. So again, we 
find the freedom of the slaves in the West 
Indies did not come from a petition of the 
lower classes, but from the intelligent 
classes in Great Britain. The freedom of 
the serfs in Russia came in a similar man- 
ner. So L say, if we do not go forward un- 
til the class deprived of its rights demand 
their rights, we shall not go forward at all. 
That principle would have prevented you 
from freeing the slaves and from confer- 
ring suffrage upon them; on that principle 
you would have contended against every 
one of these measures. The very persons 
who once opposed those measures now say 
it is all right, and those who oppose this 
measure will say the same by and by. 

Now, the real basis on which this should 
be granted, if we think of it for a moment, 
is simply becauseit is right. We rest upon 
the conscience of Massachusetts; we are 
resting upon that which we know to be 
right, and we cannot maintain our repub- 
lican government and deny women the 
right to vote, and at the same time not de- 
ny the fundamental principles of republi- 
can government. Either our principles of 
republican government are wrong and need 
to be corrected, set aside, modified, or re- 


jected, or else we must adopt this prinei- 


ple. Wecan no more say that freedom is 
to be confined to a single sex than that it 
is to be confined to a single color or race. 

In the next place it is expedient also. 
We do not goupon our abstract right mere- 
ly, but upon the expediency of the meas- 
ure, and T say that so far as doing any 
harm is concerned, we have the experience 
of twelve States which have given partial 
suffrage, and three Territories which have 
given full] suffrage. We have their expe- 
rience that no harm has come from that, 
and also in England, where it wa’s granted 
in 1868. The experience in that country 
after twelve years of municipal suffrage 
for women was so favorable that suffrage 
was extended to Seotland in 1880; so we 
find that it is expedient. 

A Member of the Commiitee—Do I under- 
stand that women vote for members of 
Parliament, or only on matters of muni- 
cipal concern? 

Mr. Blackwell——-They do not vote for 
members of Parliament. but last year they 
‘“aine within sixteen votes in the British 
Parliament of getting Parliamentary suf- 
frage also. 

Mr. Bashford—The sentiment is undoubt- 
edly rising. They came nearer in their 
last vote to getting Parliamentary suffrage 
than ever before, shawing at once that the 
tendency of their cupedliaee has been all 
in one direction. 

Now, one other fact that has already 
been dwelt upon, and then I will close. We 
first, I say, demand it because it is right; 
secondly, because it is expedient. ‘The 
next great battle that is to be fought in 
our political history is going to be upon 
the question of temperance. You know 
perfectly well that just as the slavery ques- 
tion forty or fifty years ago kept getting 
into politics and becoming more and more 
a troublesome factor among the old par- 
ties, so in exactly the same way the tem- 
perance question is entering our political 
contests, and on that question the next bat- 
tle is to be fought out in the close of this 
nineteenth century, just as the battle has 
been fought for freedom. Upon that ques- 
tion the women, almost (I was going to 





say to 4 man) to a woman, are in favor of 
restrictive laws, and inthis next great bat- 
tle that is to be fought, you need the wom- 
en, you need the aid of the wives, and the 
purity of life and home which inspire the 
mothers and sisters in this Commonwealth. 

Now, lastly, you want to be on the win- 
ning side, and it is coming. I do not al- 
ways talk to politicians from that stand- 
point, because I believe politicians have 
consciences; I believe they want to ground 
their action upon principle; they want to 
rest upon something which they can de- 
fend in their homes and private life as well 
as upon the political platform. But this 
cause is going totriumph. It has been ris- 
ing more and more from time immemorial. 
We find every advance made has been made 
in this direction, toward giving women 
greater and greater privileges in all things. 
Every step that has been taken has been to 
enlarge; not one step has been taken to- 
ward restricting herrights. Every step in 
the last one hundred years has been in this 
direction, and you may be assured that the 
rising tide will not recede. The tide is ris- 
ing already upon every side. We find that 
already twelve States have granted the 
whole right by giving woman suftrage up- 
on school questions, that three Territories 
have given full suffrage, that Great Brit- 
ain has taken action upon this question. 
Every movement is going in that direction, 
und you may be absolutely sure that this 
question is going to triumph. If New Eng- 
land is going to hold her position, and exer- 
vise the influence in the national Congress 
which we had once, it is only because New 
England will be in advance of other peo- 
ple in maintaining those principles which 
are right. If you want to place New Eng- 
land in the position which she occupied 
for years, which was won for her by 
her Sumners, Websters, and Adamses, we 
must do so by taking wise action upon 
these great questions ; standing upon prin- 
ciple, and facing the rising sun to catch 
some gleams of that light which is to pre- 
vail. [ am sure this is New England’s 
privilege, and that as Massachusetts takes 
an advance position in that matter, in that 
proportion will she be in advance of other 
States. 


Mrs. Shattuck asked time to make an ex- 
planation. 


MRS. HARRIET R. SHATTUCK, 


There is one factin relation to these can- 
vasses which I forgot to mention, which I 
deem important, that we took these can- 
vasses not selecting places where we knew 
there were suffragists, but the papers were 
sent out to persons who were our friends. I 
think thirty were sent out, and those un- 
dertook the work who wished to do it. 
They took localities in general where they 
did not live and where they did not know 
the persons. The whole thing was con- 
ducted in the fairest manner possible. so I 
do not want any of the Committee to think 
that the canvassers selected places where 
they knew there were suffragists. They 
did not. They took localities with which 
they were not acquainted. 


Mrs. Luey Stone was the next speaker. 
She said: 
ADDRESS OF MRS. LUCY STONE. 


Gentlemen of the Committee—The question 
before us is a simple question of justice 
and fair play. We look at it in this way: 
Here is a community, a town or a city; 
the whole people will be obliged to pay 
the taxes that will be assessed and expend- 
ed by the city or town, for the people. 
Asa matter simply of fair play and jus- 
tice, [ think every fair-minded person will 
say, the whole people who are to pay the 
taxes ought to choose the men who are to 
expend those taxes. It is a question wheth- 
er the whole people who are to obey the 
laws shall also have a chance to make 
the laws. Hereis a case which has just 
come to my notice in the Troy Daily 
Telegram. in the town of Lansingburg, 
N. Y., a meeting was called by the select- 
men. All the ‘*taxable inhabitants” of the 
town were invited to come toa town meet- 
ing, to consider some important matter 
that would involve the taxes assessed in 
that town. There were two women livin 
there, who owned taxable property anc 
had always paid their taxes, and they 
thought, under this call, they were invited 
to attend the meeting. They went accord- 
ingly. and when the question came up for 
decision, they wanted to vote upon it; but 
they were not allowed to, because they 
were women, and were not supposed to 
have the right to vote on the matter on 
which they would themselves be taxed. 
‘Those women went and searched the prop- 
erty-records of the town, and found that 
out of three and a half millions of taxes 
collected in that place, one quarter of the 
amount was paid by women. They ap- 
pealed to the newspapers. The editor of 
the Troy Daily Telegram wrote a long ed- 
itorial in favor of granting this privilege to 
women. He says he does not see why 
they should not have a voice in disposing 
of the taxes, or why they should not have 
a voice in the making of the laws. He 
says itis a matter of fair play, simply a 
immutter of justice, and as our fathers said, 
‘taxation and representation should go to- 
gether.” 

We know that in China the women who 
are ladies must go with crippled feet. You 
know how the Chinese professor at Cam- 
bridge, when his little daughter was born, 
began to have her feet crippled, in accord- 
ance with this custom. Some one remon- 
strated with him, and he said:—*You 
forget that when she goes back to China she 
will not be a lady unless she has crippled 
feet.” So, in Turkey, the women are only 
allowed to peep out of little holes in their 
veils, because it is not thought to be mod- 
est or womanly for them to be seen. Now, 
for the first time, a movement is made in 
India to give systematic education to wom- 
en, they never having been allowed even 
to read before. So great is the force of 
custom in that country that the upper 
class of women refuse to learn to read, be- 
sause they say it is such an “tunwomanly” 
thing. In this country it is regarded as a 
serious matter if the right of suffrage is 
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taken away from those to whom it has 
been conceded. In the last election at Sa- 
lem, the aldermen proposed that two pau- 
pers should be stricken from the list of 
voters; one of them was a harmless luna- 
tic. They proposed that these two men. 
who had been voted the year before (I say 
they had been voted, because they were 
carried up to the polls and their tickets 
given to them). should not be allowed to 
vote this year. The Salem Observer said 
the aldermen had “created a great deal of 
excitement” in Salem by this proposition. 
If these two men had their names taken 
off the voting list, they were only consign- 
ed to the same position as the wives of the 
aldermen of Salem. But Salem showed no 
excitement about that, because the women 
had never had the ballot. So strong is the 
force of custom. 

This suggests an incident that took place 
in the South, when the slaves were in 
bondage and the women were making gar- 
ments for the Greeks who were enslaved 
by the Turks. in the early days of the 
Greek revolution. John Randolph one day 
had noticed a colleetion of ladies, sewing 
industriously, and worrying their souls 
over the Greeks in bondage to the Turks. 
As Randolph passed out of the house, he 
saw a long cofle-gang of slaves, marchin 
with their hands bound together, ‘Snenek 
the street. He turned back and said to the 
women, ‘‘Ladies! the Greeks are at your 
door.” They had never thought of the 
poor negroes, because custom had made 
them slaves, though they knew all about 
the Greeks a thousand miles otf, and were 
full of @ompassion for them. Now it is 
the force of custom largely which governs 
men in this matter. It is not because men 
want intentionally to oppress women. We 
have the Declaration of Independence ; it 
stands radiant with God’s own sunlight, 
declaring that the consent of the governed 
is the basis of a just government; and it 
seems as wrong not to require the consent 
of the governed women as of the governed 
men. Perhaps people do not know what 
they are doing; perhaps there ought to be 
a longer time allowed for them to see the 
true condition of affairs. But I look back 
over the years during which this question 
has been discussed in this country and the 
old country, and see how many States have 
given school suffrage to women. In Ore- 
gon full suffrage is to be voted on next 
June, and in Washington Territory it has 
just been granted. I remember the testi- 
mony of the people of Wyoming, where 
nine-tenths of the women have voted, and 
but eight-tenths of the men. All these 
facts would seem to show the safety of it. 
| wish we realized that it is always safe to 
do right, that if a thing is true we can 
trust it to the uttermost. 

In England, for many years, women have 
had municipal suffrage. Last vear, Parlia- 
ment extended the right to the women of 
Scotland. In the Isle of Man, women vote 
also for members of Parliament, voting on 
a property tax and for everything that 
men do. Now L think that the great ma- 
jority of men believe they take good care 
of women, and make all the laws that 
women need, and make them as they 
ought to have them. In our last Legisla- 
ture, a great many matters involving the 
rights of women were brought up. One 
was that when a man dies who had prop- 
erty exempted from execution, the same 
property which the law exempted for him 
shall remain exempt for his widow. One 
nlight suppose that a man who has a 
daughter, would think the time may come 
when his daughter would be a widow, and 
that when the man who has cared for her 
dies, it would be a great help to her to 
have the property which was exempted 
for him exempted for her. But we could 
not get that measure passed. 

Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, who has been 
a tower of strength to our cause, saw how 
often men borrowed money from their 
wives, by a promise to repay it, some- 
times giving them a note, they not know- 
ing that a note signed by a husband in 
favor of his wife is not good; and the 
wives could not get their money back. So 
Mr. Sewall had a bill prepared, to: the ef- 
fect that a contract between a husband and 
wife should be as valid as between any 
other parties. We could not get that. 
We got one thing. which we have been ask- 
ing for nine years, and that is that a wid- 
ow. may be buried in the family lot. She 
has the use of one-third of her husband’s 
real estate while she lives, but when she 
dies her right ceases. We thought it was 
a good deal accomplished last winter, to 
get the right for her to be buried in her 
husband’s lot. I see by reading the leg- 
islative proceedings, that Mr. Joyner, who 
voted against woman suffrage last year, 
is this year making a motion that men 
who do not pay a poll tax may have the 
right to vote—showing that every effort is 
made to guard further the rights of men. 

Now I wish, gentlemen, you would try 
to consider this matter as if it were your 
case and not ours; that you would imag- 
ine yourselves in eur position, with noth- 
ing to do but to submit. There is not one 
of you who would not then feel that the 
golden rule should be applied in your case. 
I believe thac all human beings have a 
sense of fairness and justice in them, but 
this question seems to me so plain that it 
is like two and two making four. I heard 
a candidate for the position of Lieutenant 
Governor of the State of Nebraska say, 
last year, in a suffrage meeting :—‘* Beside 
me sit my two daughters; next to them sit 
my two sons. Whoshall say that my two 
sons have the right to govern my two 
daughters without their consent?” 
think everybody felt the force of it. In 
Massachusetts we have common schools to 
bring up our young women as well as our 
young men. Why should the young men 
govern them without their consent? 

I do not think men ever appealed to 
women in any emergency, when the women 
failed to respond. Suppose the men who 
want to save our city government to 
order and decency should ask the women 
to come and help them—does any one be- 
lieve they would not come? In the last 
war, see how the women took their part, 
at home, in the office, or in the shop,—how 


— 





often they took a man’s part of the work 





on the farm, and how many went forth to 
hospitals and camps! They were needed 
and they went. We hate to come here 
and ask for what is not offered to us, and 
we only come because we cannot help it; 
we feel that you should offer it to us: We 
want women to be as free as men are to 
vote. 

A Member—Mrs. Stone,.did you ever 
exercise your right to vote for school com- 
mittee ? 

Mrs. Stone—No, sir. 

A Member—Why uot? 

Mrs. Stone—Because the registrar refus- 
ed to allow me to put down my name, the 
name I bear and which everybody knows 
me by. Iam too old to begin to tell lies, 
and I would not write a name that was 
not my own. I told him that I had been 
born a Massachusetts woman, and I read 
the Constitution, and my name was put 
on. When Mayor Wightman came down, 
he told me it had been put on by a 
clerk who happened to be there, who didn’t 
understand the matter, and that no one else 
would have put it on. Though they kept 
my tax, they did not let me vote. 


The question was asked of Mrs. Stone 
why there seemed to be such an apathy 
on the part of the women of the Common- 
wealth in availing themselves of the privi- 
lege of voting under the statute, for 
school committee. 


Mrs. Stone—\ think the reason is that 
the difficulties in the way of doing it have 
been very great. The Rev. Lorenza Haynes 
illustrates this by a little story. She said 
some boys were sliding on the ice one day, 
when one of them broke through and went 
under. All the others ran to help him, and 
they dug out from the ice a rail, which 
they held out to him, the end of which he 
caught, but it slipped from his grasp and 
he went down again; he came up,and 
caught it a second time, but it again slip- 
ped away from him; the third time he 
came up, and called out, **You fools, why 
don’t you give me the wooden end of the 
rail and not the icy end aJl the time?” 
That is precisely the way with the school 
suffrage bill. In the first place. every 
woman is obliged to apply every time her- 
self to get her name on to the register; 
no person comes to her house to find out if 
her name is on, as in the case of men. I 
will give the experience of one woman who 
is in this house. She had paid property 
taxes for a great many years; she induc- 
ed, one year, half a dozen women to go to 
vote. got them assessed, showing them 
what steps to take, and on election day 
she went to vote, and they told her her 
name was not on the register. She told 
them it must be there, that she was an old 
tax-payver, and it must be on. ‘They said 
it was not, and told her it was probably 
put down in the Bunker Hill district. She 
went and found her name was not there, 
and she came back to the registrar’s office 
and told him she could not find her name 
anywhere, and she said, “I don’t want to 
lose my vote.” ‘Well,’ said he, **l will 
give vou a certificate to say that you are 
legally entitled to vote.” Another woman 
went twenty times in Dedham to get her 
name registered on the list. It seems to 
me, it is the difficulty which besets women 
which prevents their voting. I wish the 
law could be made the same for women as 
for men, and that the names of the wom- 
en could be taken at their houses as those 
of the men are. Treat the women in the 
same way you do the men, and I believe 
they will take their share in this matter. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Speech at First Woman’s Rights Convention, 
WORCESTER, MASS., 
Issi. 


I rejoice to see so large an audience gath- 
ered to consider this momentous subject. 
It was well described as the most magnifi- 
vent reform that has yet been launched 
upon the world. Itis the first organized 
protest against the injustice which has 
brooded over the character and the destiny 
of one-half of the human race. Nowhere 
else, under any circumstances, has a de- 
mand ever yet been made for the liberties 
of one whole half of our race. It is fit- 
ting that we should pause and consider so 
remarkable ang significant a circumstance ; 
that we should discuss the question in- 
volved with the seriousness and delibera- 
tion suitable to such an enterprise. It 
strikes, indeed, a great and vital blow at 
the whole social fabric of every nation; 
but this, to my mind, is no argument 
against it. The time has been when it was 
the duty of the reformer to show cause 
why he appeared to disturb the quiet of 
the world. But during the discussion of 
the many reforms that have been advocat- 
ed, and which have more or less succeeded, 
one after another,—freedom of the lower 
classes, freedom of food, freedom of the 
press, freedom of thought, reform in penal 
legislation, and a thousand other matters, 
—it seems to me to have been proven con- 
elusively that government commenced in 
usurpation and oppression; that liberty 
and eivilization, at present, are nothing 
else than the fragments of rights which 
the seatYold and the stake have wrung from 
the strong hands of the usurpers. Every 
step of progress the world has made has 
been from seatfold to scaffold, and from 
stake to stake. It would hardly be exag- 
veration to say, that all the great truths 
relating to society and government have 
been first heard in the solemn protests of 
martyred patriotism, or the loud cries of 
crushed and starving labor. The law has 
been always wrong. Government began 
in tyranny and force, began in the feudal- 
ism of the soldier and bigotry of the priest : 
and the ideas of justice and humanity have 
been fighting their way, like a thunder- 
storm, against the organized selfishness of 
human nature. And this is the last great 
protest against the wrong of ages. [t is 
no argument to my mind, therefore, that 
the old social fabrie of the past is against 
US. oo 
Woman stands at the door. She says, 
“You tell me I have no intellect; give me 
a chance. You tell me I shall only embar- 
rass politics: let me try.” The only reply 
is the sume stale argument that said to the 
Jews of Europe. ** You are fit only to make 
money: you are not fit for the ranks of 
the army or the halls of parliament.” How 
cogent the eloquent appeal of Macaulay, 
— What right have we to take this ques- 
tion for granted? Throw open the doors 
of this House of Commons, throw open 
the ranks of the imperial army, before 
you deny eloquence to the countrymen of 
Isaiah, or valor to the descendants of the 
Macenbees.” It is the same now with us. 
Throw open the doors of Congress, throw 
open those court-houses, throw wide open 
the doors of your colleges, and give to the 
sisters of the De Staels and the Martineaus 
the same opportunities for culture that 
men have, and let the result prove what 
their capacity and intellect really are. 
When, I say, woman has enjoyed, for as 
many centuries as we have, the aid of 
books, the discipline of life, and the stim- 
ulus of fame, it will be time to begin the 
discussion of these questions, ‘*What is 
the intellect of woman?*—*Is it equal to 
that of man?” ‘Till then, all such discus- 
sion is mere beating of the air. 

While it is doubtless true that great 
minds, in many eases, make a way for 
themselyes, spite of all obstacles, yet who 
knows how many Miltons have died **mute 
and inglorious’? llowever splendid the 
natural endowment, the discipline of life, 
after all. completes the miracle... . Cen- 
turies alone ean lay any fair basis for ar- 
gument. IL believe, that, on this point, 
there is a shrinking consciousness of not 
being ready for the battle, on the part of 
some of the stronger sex, as they call them- 
selves; a tacit confession of risk to this 
imagined superiority, if they consent to 
meet their sisters in the lecture-hall or the 
laboratory of science. My proof of it is 
this: that the mightiest intellects of the 
race, from Plato down to the present time, 
some of the rarest minds of wenwtn: soe & 
France and England, have successively 
vielded their assent to the fact that woman 
is, not perhaps identically, but equally, 
endowed with man in all intellectual capa- 
bilities. It is generally the second-rate 
men who doubt,—loubt, perhaps, because 
they fear a fair field: 

‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are stnall, 

Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 

sut T wish especially to direct your at- 
tention to the precise principle which this 
movement undertakes to urge upon the 
community. We do not attempt to settle 
what shall be the profession, education or 
employment of woman. We have not that 
presumption. What we ask is simply this 
—what all other classes have asked before : 
Leave it to woman to choose for herself 
her profession, her education and her 
sphere. We deny to any portion of the 
species the right to prescribe to any other 
portion its sphere, its education, or its 
rights. We deny the right of any individ- 
ual to prescribe to any other individual his 
umount of education, or his rights. The 
sphere of each man, of each woman, of 
each individual, is that sphere which he 
can, with the highest exercise of his pow- 
ers, perfectly fill. The highest act which 
the human being can do, that is the act 
which God designed him to do, All that 
woman asks through this movement is, to 
be allowed to prove what she can do; to 
prove it by liberty of choice, by liberty of 
action, the only means by which it ever 





can be settled how much and what she can 
do. She can reasonably say to us, ‘I have 
never fathomed the depths of science; 
you have 7 that it was unwomanly, 
and have withdrawn from me the means 
of scientific culture. I have never equalled 
the eloquence of Demosthenes; but you 
have never quickened my energies by hold- 
ing up before me the crown and robe of 
glory, and the gratitude which I was to 
win. The tools, now, to him or her who 
ean use them. Welcome me, henceforth, 
brother, to your arena; and let facts—not 
theories—settle my capacity, and therefore 
a sphere.” 

Ve are not here to-night to assert that 
woman will enter the lists and conquer; 
that she will certainly achieve all that man 
has achieved; but this we say, ‘“‘Clear the 
lists, and let her try.” Some reply, “It 
will be a great injury to feminine delicacy 
and refinement for woman to mingle in 
business and politics.” I am nog careful 
to answer this objection. Of all such ob- 
jections, on this and kindred subjects, Mrs. 
President, I love to dispose in some such 
way as this: The broadest and most far- 
sighted intellect is utterly unable to fore- 
see the ultimate consequences of any great 
social change. Ask yourself, on all such 
occasions, if there be any element of right 
and wrong in the question, any principle 
of clear natural justice that turns the scale. 
If so, take your part with the perfect and 
abstract right, and trust God to see that it 
shall prove the expedient. The questions, 
then, for me, on this subject, are these: 
Has God made woman «apalble—morally, 
intellectually and physically—of taking 
this part in human affairs’ Then, what 
God made her able to do, it is a strong ar- 
gument that He intended she should do. 
Does our sense of natural justice dictate 
that the being who is to suffer under laws 
shall first personally assent to them: that 
the being whose industry government is 
to burden should have a voice in fixing the 
character and amount of that burden? 
Then, while woman is adinitted to the gal- 
lows, the jail and the tax-list, we have no 
right to debar her from the ballot-box. 
“But to go there will hurt that delicacy of 
character which we have always thought 
peculiarly her grace.” I cannot help that. 
Let Him who created her capable of poli- 
ties, and made it just that she should have 
a share in them, see to it that these rights 
which He has conferred do not injure the 


being He created. Is it for any human 
being to trample on the laws of justice 


and liberty, from an alleged necessity of 
helping God govern what He has made? 
I cannot help God govern His world by 
telling lies, or doing what.my conscience 
deems unjust. How absfird to deem it 
necessary that any one should do so! 
When Infinite Wisdom established the rules 
of right and honesty, He saw to it that 
justice should be always the highest expe- 
diency. 

The evil, therefore, that some timid souls 
fear to the character of woman, from the 
exercise of her political rights, does not at 
all trouble me. ‘Let education form the 
rational and moral being, and nature will 
take care of the woman.” Neither do I 
feel at all disturbed by those arguments 
addressed to us as to the capacity of 
woman. I know that the humblest man 
and the feeblest has the same civil rights, 
according to the theory of our institutions, 
as the most gifted. It is never claimed 
that the humblest shall be denied his civil 
right. provided he be a man. No. Intel- 
lect, even though it reach the Alpine height 
of a Parker,—ay, setting aside the infamy 
of his conduct, and looking at him only 
as an instance of intellectual greatness, to 
the height of a Webster,—gets no tittle of 
additional civil right, no one single claim 
to any greater civil privilege, than the 
humblest individual, who kuows no more 
than the first elements of his alphabet, 
provided that being is a man (1 ought to 
siy, a white man). Grant, then, that wom- 
an is intellectually inferior to man—it set- 
tles nothing. She is still a responsible, 
tax-paying member of civil society. We 
rest our claim on the great, eternal princi- 
ple, that taxation and representation must 
be coéxtensive: that rights and burdens 
must correspond to each other; and he 
who undertakes to answer the argument 
of this convention must first answer the 
whole course of English and American 
history for the last hundred and fifty years. 
No single principle of liberty has been 
enunciated, from the year 1688 until now, 
that does not cover the claim of woman. 
‘The State has never laid the basis of right 
upon the distinction of sex; and no rea- 
son has ever been given, except a religious 
one—that there are in the records of our 
religion commands obliging us to make 
women an exception to our civil theories, 
and deprive her of that which those theo- 
ries give her. 

Suppose that woman is essentially infe- 
rior to man—she still has rights. Grant 
that Mrs. Norton never could be Byron; 
that Elizabeth Barrett never could have 
written “Paradise Lost;° that Mrs. Som- 
erville never could be La Place, or Sirani 
have painted the ‘Transfiguration. What 
then? Does that prove they should be de- 
prived of all civil rights? John Smith 
never will be, never can be, Daniel Web- 
ster. Shall he, therefore, be put under 
guardianship, and forbidden to vote? 

Suppose woman, though equal, to differ 
essentially in her intellect from man—is 
that any ground for disfranchising her? 
Shall the Fultons say to the Raphaels, 
“Because you cannot make steam-engines, 
therefore you shall not vote’? Shall the 
Napoleons or the Washingtons say to the 
Wordsworths or the Herschels, ‘* Because 
you cannot lead armies and govern States, 
therefore you shall have no civiljrights” ? 

Grant that woman’s intellect be essen- 
tially different. even inferior, if you 
choose; still, while our civilization allows 
her to hold property, and to be the guar- 
dian of her children, she is entitled'to such 
education and to such civil rights—voting, 
among the rest—as will enable her to pro- 
tect both her children and her estate. It 
is easy to indulge in dilettanti speculation 
as to woman’s sphere and the female intel- 
lect; but leave dainty speculation, and 
come down to practical life. Here is a 
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young widow; she has children, and abil- 
ity, if you will let her exercise it, to give 
them the best advantages of education, to 
secure them every chance of success in 
life; or, she has property to keep for them, 
and no friend to rely on. Shall she leave 
them to sink in the unequal struggles of 
life? Shall she trust their all to any adviser 
money cam buy, in order to gratify your 
taste. and give countenance to your nice 
theories? or, shall she use all the powers 
God has given her for those He has thrown 
upon her protection? If we consult com- 
mon-sense, and leave theories alone, there 
is but one answer. Such a one can right- 
fully claim of society all the civil privi- 
leges, and of fashion all such liberty as 
will best enable her to discharge fully her 
duties as a mother. 

But woman, it is said, may safely trust 
all to the watchful and generous care of 
man. She has been obliged to do so hith- 
erto. With what result, let the unequal 
and unjust legislation of all nations an- 
swer. In Massachusetts, lately, a man 
married an heiress, worth fifty thousand 
dollars. Dying, about a year after his 
marriage, he made this remarkably gen- 
erous and manly will. He left these fifty 
thousand dollars to her so long as she 
should remain his widow! (Loud laugh- 
ter.) These dollars, which he owed en- 
tirely to her, which were fairly hers, he 
left to her, after twelve months’ use, on 
this generous condition, that she should 
never marry again! Ought a husband to 
have such unlimitetl control over the prop~ 
erty of his wife, or over the property 
which they have together acquired? Ought 
not woman to have a voice in determining 
what the law shall be in regard to the 
property of married persons? Often by 
her efforts, always by her economy, she 
contributes much to the stock of family 
wealth, and is therefore justly entitled to 
a voice in the control and disposal of it. 
Neither common-sense nor past experience 
encourage her to trust the protection of 
that right to the votes of men. That 

“Mankind is ever weak, 
And little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance strike, 
It’s rarely right adjusted’’— 
is true between the sexes, as much as be- 
tween individuals. 

Make the case our own. Is there any 
man here willing to resign his own right 
to vote, and trust his welfare and his earn- 
ings entirely to the votes of others? Sup- 
pose any class of men should condescend- 
ingly offer to settle for us our capacity or 
our calling; to vote for us, to choose our 
sphere for us: how ridiculously imperti- 
nent we should consider it! Yet few have 
the good sense to laugh at the consummate 
impertinence with which every bar-room 
brawler, every third-rate scribbler, under- 
takes to settle the sphere of the Martin- 
eaus and the De Staels!| With what gra- 
cious condescension little meu continue to 
lecture and preach on “the female sphere” 
and **female duties!” 

This convention does not undertake the 
task of protecting woman. It contends 
that, in government, every individual 
should be endowed, as far as possible, with 
the means of protecting himself. his is 
far more the truth when we deal with class- 
es. Every class should be endowed with 
the power to protect itself. Man has hith- 
erto undertaken to settle what is best for 
woman, in the way of education, and in 
the matter of property. He has settled it 
for her, that her duties and cares are too 
great to allow her any time to take care of 
her own earnings, or to take her otherwise 
legitimate share in the civil government of 
the country. He has not undertaken to 
say that the sailor or the soldier, in active 
service, when he returns from his voyage 
or his camp, is not free to deposit his vote 
in the ballot-box. He has not undertaken 
to say that the manufacturer, whose facto- 
ries cover whole townships, who is up 
early and lies down late, who has to bor- 
row the services of scores to help him in 
the management of his vast estate,—he 
does not say that sucha man cannot get 
time to study politics, and ought therefore 
to be deprived of his right to vote with his 
fellow-citizens. Hehas not undertaken to 
say that the lawyer may not vote, though 
his whole time is spent in the courts, until 
he knows nothing of what is going on in 
the streets. Oh no! But as for woman, 
her time must be all so entirely filled in 
taking care of her household, her cares 
must be so extensive, that neither those of 
soldiers, nor sailors, nor merchants, can 
be equal to them; she has not a moment 
to qualify herself for politics! Woman 
cannot be spared long enough from the 
kitchen to put ina vote, though Abbott 
Lawrence can be spared from the counting- 
house, though General Gaines or Scott can 
be spared from the camp, though the Lor- 
ings and the Choates can be spared from 
the courts. This is the argument: Stephen 
Girard cannot go to Congress; he is too 
busy: therefore, no man ever shall. Be- 
cause General Scott has gone to Mexico, 
and cannot be President, therefore no man 
shall be. Because A B is a sailor, gone on 
a whaling voyage, to be absent for three 
years, and cannot vote, therefore no male 
: . . 
inhabitant ever shall. Logic how pro- 
found! how conclusive! Yet this is the 
exact reasoning in the case of woman. 
Take up the newspapers. See the sneers 
at this movement. ‘T'ake care of the chil- 
dren,” ‘**Make the clothes,” ‘‘See that they 
are mended,” *See that the parlors are 
properly arranged.” .. . 

‘*Let women vote!” cries one. ‘*Why, 
wives and daughters might be Democrats, 
while their fathers and husbands were 
Whigs. It would never do. It would pro- 
duce endless quarrels.” And the self-sat- 
isfied objector thinks he has settled the 
question. 

But if the principle be a sound one, why 
not apply it ina still more important in- 
stance? Difference of religion breeds 
more quarrels than difference in politics. 
Yet we allow women to choose their own 
religious creeds, although we thereby run 
the risk of wives being Episcopalians 
while their husbands are Methodists, or 
daughters being Catholics while their fa- 
thers are Calvinists. Yet who, this side 
of Turkey, dare claim that the law should 





compel women to have no religious creed, 
or adopt that of their male relatives? 
Practically, this freedom in religion has 
made no difficulty; and probably equal 
freedom in politics would make as little. 

It is, after all, of little use to argue these 
social questions. These prejudices never 
were reasoned up, and, my word for it, 
they will never be reasoned down. The 
freedom of the press, the freedom of labor, 
the freedom of the race in its lowest classes, 
was never argued to success. The moment 
you can get woman to go out into the high- 
way of iite, and show by active valor what 
God has created her for, that moment this 
question is settled forever. One solid fact 
of a woman's making her fortune in trade 
will teach the male sex what woman's ca- 
pacity is. I say, therefore, to women, 
there are two paths before you in this re- 
form: one is, take all the laws have left 
you, with a confident and determined hand ; 
the other is, cheer and encourage, by your 
sympathy and aid, those noble women who 
are willing to be the pioneers in this enter- 
prise. See that vou stand up the firm sup- 
porters of those bold and fearless ones who 
undertake to lead their sisters in this move- 
ment. If Elizabeth Blackwell, who tramp- 
ling under foot the sneers of the other sex, 
took her maiden reputation in her hand, 
and walked the hospitals of Europe, comes 
back the accomplished graduate of them, to 
offer her services to the women of America, 
and to prove that woman, equally with 
man, is qualified to do the duties and re- 
ceive the honors and rewards of the heal- 
ing art, see to it, women, that you greet 
her efforts with your smiles. 

There is one other light in which this 
subject is to be considered,—the freedom 
of the ballot... . 

As there is no use in educating a human 
being for nothing, so the thing is an im- 
possibility. Horace Mann says, in the let- 
ter that has been read here, that he intends 
to write a lecture on Woman; and I doubt 
not that he will take the stand which he 
has always done, that she should be book- 
taught for some dozen years, and then re- 
tire to domestic life, or the school-room. 
Would he give sixpence for a boy who 
could only say that he had been shut up 
for those years in a school? The unfledged 
youth that comes from college—what is 
he? Heis aman, and has been subjected 
to seven years’ tutoring; but, man though 
he is, until he has walked up and down the 
paths of life, until he receives his educa- 
tion in the discipline of the world, in the 
stimulus of motive, in the hope of gain, in 
the desire of honor, in the love of reputa- 
tion, in nine cases out of ten, he has got no 
education at all. Profess to educate wom- 
an for her own amusement! Profess to 


educate her in science, that she may go 
home and take care of her cradle! ‘Teach 


her the depths of statesmanship and politi- 
cal economy, that she may smile sweetly 
when her husband comes home! ‘It is 
not the education man gets from books,” 
it was well said by your favorite statesman, 
‘hut the lessons he learns from life and so- 
ciety, that profit him most highly.” ‘Le 
monde est le livre des femmes.” Of this book 
you deprive her. You give her nothing 
but man’s little printed primers ; you make 
for her a world of dolls, and then complain 
that she is frivolous. You deprive her of 
all the lessons of practical out-door life; 
you deprive her of all the stimulus which 
the good and great of all nations, all socie- 
ties, have enjoyed, the world’s honors, its 
gold and its fame, and then you coolly ask 
of her, *‘Why are you not as well disci- 
plined as we are?” [ know there are great 
souls who need no stimulus but love of 
truth and growth, whom mere love of la- 
bor allures to the profoundest investiga- 
tions; but these are the exceptions, not the 
rule. We legislate, we arrange society for 
the masses, not the exceptions. 

Responsibility is one instrument—a great 
instrument—of education, both moral and 
intellectual. It sharpens the faculties. It 
unfolds the moral nature. It makes the 
careless prudent, and turns recklessness 
into sobriety. Look at the young wife 
suddenly left a widow, with the eare of her 
children’s education and entrance into life 
thrown upon her. How prudent and saga- 
cious she becomes! How fruitful in re- 
sources, and comprehensive in her views! 
low much intellect and character she sur- 
prises her old friends with! Look at the 
statesman bold and reckless in opposition: 
how prudent, how thoughtful, how timid 
he becomes, the moment he is in office, and 
feels that a nation’s welfare hangs on his 
decisions! Woman can never study those 
great questions that interest and stir most 
deeply the human mind, until she studies 
them under the iningled stimulus and cheek 
of this responsibility. And, until her in- 
tellect has been tested by such questions, 
studied under such influences, we shall 
never be able to decide what it is. 

One great reason, then, besides its jus- 
tice, why we would claim the ballot for 
woman, is this: because the great school 
of this people is the jury-box and the 
ballot-box. 





De ‘Tocqueville, after travel- | 


ling in this country, went away with the | 


conviction that, valuable as the jury trial 
was for the investigation of facts and de- 
fence of the citizens, its value in these re- 
spects even was no greater than as it was 
the school of civil education open to all the 
people. The education of the American 
citizen is found in his interest in the de- 
bates of Congress—the earnest personal 
interest with which he seeks to fathom po- 
litical questions. It is when the mind, 
profoundly stirred by the momentous stake 
at issue, rises to its most gigantic efforts, 
when the great crisis of some national con- 
vulsion is at hand,—it is then that strong 
political excitement lifts the people up in 
advance of the age, heaves a whole nation 
on to a higher platform of intellect and 
morality. Great political questions stir 
the deepest nature of one-half the nation; 
but they pass far above and over the heads 
of the other half. 


nature unfolded, and the others will perse- 
vere in being dwarfed. Now, this great, 
world-wide, practical, ever-present educa- 
tion, we claim for woman. Never, until it 
is granted her, can you decide what will 
be her ability. Deny statesmanship to 


Yet, meanwhile, theo- | 
rists wonder that the first have their whole | 





woman? What! to the sisters of Elizabeth 
of England, Isabella of Spain, Maria The- 
resa of Austria; ay, let me add, of Eliza- 
beth Heyrick, who, when the intellect of 
all England was at fault, and wandering 
in the desert of a false philosophy,—when 
Brougham and Romilly, Clarkson and Wil- 
berforce, and all the other great and phil- 
anthropic minds of England were at fault 
and at a dead-lock with the West India 
question and negro slavery, — with the 
statesman-like intellect of a Quaker wom- 
an, wrote out the simple yet potent charm 
—IMMEDIATE, UNCONDITIONAL EMANCI- 
PATION—which solved the problem, and 
gave freedom to a race! How noble the 
conduct of those men! With an alacrity 
which does honor to their statesmanship, 
and proves that they recognized the in- 
spired voice when they heard it, they sat 
down at the feet of that woman-statesman, 
and seven ‘years under her instruction did 
more for the settlement of the greatest so- 
cial question that had ever convulsed Eng- 
land, than had been done in a century of 
more or less effort, before. Oh no; you 
cannot read history, unless you read it up- 
side down, without admitting that woman, 
cramped, fettered, excluded, degraded as 
she has been, has yet sometimes, with one 
ray of her instinctive genius, done more to 
settle great questions than all the cumbrous 
intellect of the other sex has achieved. 

It is, therefore, on the ground of natural 
justice, and on the ground again of the 
highest expediency, and yet again it is be- 
cause woman, as an immortal and intellec- 
tual being, has a right to all the means of 
education,—it is on these grounds that we 
claim for her the civil rights and privileges 
which man enjoys. 

I will not énlarge now on another most 
important aspect of this question, the value 
of the contemplated change in a physio- 
logical point of view. Our dainty notions 
have made woman such a hot-house plant, 
that one-half the sex are invalids. ‘The 
mothers of the next generation are inval- 
ids. Wetter that our women, like the Ger- 
man and Italian girls, should labor on the 
highway, and share in the toil of harvest, 
than pine and sicken in the in-door and 
sedentary routine to which our superstition 
condemns them. But I leave this sad topic 
for dther hands. 

One word more. We heard to-day a very 
profound and eloquent address as to the 
course Which it is most expedient for wom- 
an to pursue in regard to the inadequate 
remuneration extended to her sex. The 
woman of domestic life receives but about 
one-third of the amount paid to a man for 
similar or far lighter services. ‘The woman 
of out-door labor has about the same. The 
best female employments are subject to a 
discount of some forty or fifty per cent. on 
the wages paid to males. It is futile, if it 
were just, to blame individuals for this. 
We have all been burdened long by a com- 
mon prejudice and a common ignorance. 
The remedy is not to demand that the man- 
ufacturer shall pay his workmen more, 
that the employer of domesties shall pay 
them more. It is not the capitalist’s fault. 
We inveigh against the wealthy capitalist, 
but it is not exclusively his fault. It is as 
much the fault of society itself. It is the 
fault of that timid conservatism, which sets 
its face like flint against everything new ; 
of a servile press, that knows so well, by 
personal experience, how much fools and 
cowards are governed by asneer. It is the 
fault of silly women, ever holding up their 
idea of what is *‘/ady-like,” as a Gorgon 
head to frighten their sisters from earning 
bread—themselves, in their folly, the best 
answer to the weak prejudice they mistake 
for argument. It is the fault of that pul- 
pit which declares it indecorous in woman 
to labor, except in certain occupations, 
and thus crowds the whole mass of work- 
ing women into two or three employments, 
making them rivet each other's chains. 

Do you ask me the reason of the low wages 
paid for female labor? It is this: There 
are about as many women as men obliged 
to rely for bread on their own toil. Man 
seeks employment anywhere, and of any 
kind. Noone forbids him. If he cannot 
make a living by oue trade, he takes an- 
other: and the moment any trade becomes 
so crowded as to wake wages fall, men 
leave it, and wages will rise again. Not so 
with woman. ‘The whole mass of women 
must find employment in two or three oc- 
cupations. The consequence is, there are 
more women in each of these than can be 
employed: they kill each other by compe- 
tition. Suppose there is as much sewing 
required ina city as one thousand hands 
can do. If the tailors could find only five 
hundred women to sew, they would be 
obliged to pay them whatever they asked. 


| But let the case be, as it usually is, that 


there are five thousand women waiting for 
that_ work, unable to turn to any other oc- 
cupation, and doomed to starve if they fail 
to get a share of that: we see at once that 
their labor, being « drug in the market, 
must be poorly paid for. She cannot say, 
as man would, **Give me so much, or I will 
seek another trade.’ She must accept 
whatever is offered, and often underbid her 
sister, that she may secufe a share. Any 
article sells cheap, when there is too 
much of it in the market. Woman's la- 
bor is cheap because there is too much of 
it in the market. All women’s trades are 
over-crowded, because they have only two 
or three to choose from. But open to her 
now other occupations. Open to her the 
studio of the artist,—let her enter there; 
open to her the office practice, at least, of 
the lawyers,—let her go there: open to 
her all in-door trades of society, to begin 
with, and let women monopolize them. 
Take from the crowded and starved 
ranks of the needle-women of New York 
some for the arts of design, some for the 
counter, some to minister in our public 
libraries, some for our publie registries, 
some to keep merchants’ accounts, and 
some to feel the pulse ; and the consequence 
will be, that, like every other independent 
laborer, like their male brethren, they may 


| make their own terms, and will be fairly 


paid for their labor. It is competition in 
too narrow lists that starves women in our 
cities; and those lists are drawn narrow 
by superstition and prejudice. 

Concluded on Page 50. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Speech at First Woman’s Rights Convention, 
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(Continued from Page 49.) 


Woman is ground down, by the compe- 
tition of her sisters, to the very point of 
starvation. Heavily taxed, ill paid, in deg- 
radation and misery, is it to be wondered 
at that she yields to the temptation of 
wealth? It is the same with men; and 
thus we recruit the ranks of vice by the 
prejudices of custom and society. We cor- 
rupt the whole social fabric, that women 
may be confined to two or three employ- 
ments. How much do we suffer through 
the tyranny of prejudice! When we peni- 
tently and gladly give to the energy and 
the intellect and the enterprise of woman 
their proper reward, their appropriate em- 
ployment, this question of wages will set- 
tle itself; and it will never be settled at all 
until then. 

This question is intimately connected 
with the great social problem,—the vices 
of cities. You who hang your heads in 
terror and shame, in view of the advancing 
demoralization of modern civilized life, 
and turn away with horror-struck faces, 
look back now to these social prejudices, 
which have made you close the avenues of 
profitable employment in the face of 
woman, and reconsider the conclusions 
you have made! Look back, I say, and see 
whether you are surely right here. Come 
up with us and argue the question, and 
say whether this most artificial delicacy, 
this childish prejudice, on whose Moloch 
altar you sacrifice the virtue of so many, is 
worthy the exalted worship you pay it. 
Consider a moment. From what sources 
are the ranks of female profligacy recruit- 
ed? A few, mere giddiness hurries to ruin. 
Their protection would be in that charac- 
ter and sound common sense which a wid- 
er interest in practical life would generally 
create. In a few, the love of sensual grat- 
ification, grown over-strong, because all 
the other powers are dormant for wanf of 
exercise, wrecks its unhappy victim. The 
medicine for these would be occupation, 
awaking intellect, and stirring their high- 
est energies. Give any one an earnest in- 
terest in life, something to do, something 
that kindles emulation, and soon the grat- 
ification of the senses sinks into proper 
subordination. It is idle heads that are 
tempted to mischief: and she is emphati- 
cally idle, half of whose nature is unem- 
ployed. Why does man, so much oftener 
than woman, surmount a few years or 
months of sensual gratification, and emerge 
into a worthier life? It is not solely be- 
cause the world’s judgment is so much 
harder upon her. Man can immerse him- 
self in business that stirs keenly all his 
faculties, and thus he smothers passion in 
honorable cares. An ordinary woman, 
once fallen, has no busy and stirring life 
in which to take refuge, where intellect 
will contend for mastery with passion, and 
where virtue is braced by high and active 
thoughts. Passion comes back to the 
“empty,” though ‘swept and garnished” 
chambers, bringing with him more devils 
than before. But, undoubtedly, the great 
temptation to this vice is the love of dress, 
wealth, and the luxuries it secures. Facts 
will jostle theories aside. Whether we 
choose to acknowledge it or not, there are 
many women, earning two or three dollars 
a week, who feel that they are as capable 
as their brothers of earning hundreds, if 
they could be permitted to exert them- 
selves as freely. Fretting to see the cov- 
eted rewards of life forever forbidden 
them, they are tempted to shut their eyes 
on the character of the means by which a 
taste, however short. may be gained of the 
wealth and luxury they sigh for. Open 
to man a fair field for his industry, and 
secure to him its gains, and nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men out of every thou- 
sand will disdain to steal. Open to woman 
a fair field for her industry, let her do any- 
thing her hands find to do, and enjoy her 
gains, and nine hundred and ninety-nine 
women out of every thousand will disdain 
to debase themselves for dress or ease. 

Of this great social problem—to cure or 
lessen the vice of cities—there is no other 
solution except what this movement offers 
you. It is, to leave woman to choose her 
own employments for herself, responsible, 
as.we are, to the common Creator, and not 
to her fellow-man. I exhort you, there- 
fore, to look at this question in the spirit in 
which I have endeavored to present it to 
you. It is no fanciful, no superticial move- 
ment, based on a few individual tastes, in 
morbid sympathy with tales of individual 
suffering. It is a great social protest 
against the very fabric of society. Itis a 
question which goes down—we admit it, 
and are willing to meet the issue—goes 
down beneath the altar at which you wor- 
ship, goes down beneath this social system 
in which youve. And it is true—no de- 
nying it—that, if we are right, the doc- 
trines preached from New England pul- 
pits are wrong; it is true that all this af- 
fected horror at woman’s deviation from 
her sphere is a mistake,—a mistake fraught 
with momentous consequences. Under- 
stand us. We blink no fair issue. We 
throw down the gauntlet. We have counted 
the cost; we know the yoke and burden we 
assume. We know the sneers, the lying 
frauds of misstatement and misrepresenta- 
tion, that await us. We have counted all; 
and it is but the dust in the balance and 
the small dust in the measure, compared 
with the inestimable blessing of doing jus- 
tice to one-half of the human species, of 
curing this otherwise immedicable wound, 
stopping this overflowing fountain of cor- 
ruption, at the very source of civilized life. 
Truly, it is the great question of the age. 
It looks all others out of countenance. It 
needs little aid from legislation. Specious 
objections, after all, are not arguments. 
We know we are right. We only ask an 
opportunity to argue the question, to set 
it full before the people, and then leave it 
to the intellects and hearts of our country, 





confident that the institutions under which 
we live. and the education which other re- 
forms have already given to both sexes, 
have created men and women capable of 
solving a problem even more difficult, and 
meeting a change even more radical, than 
this. 


~~ 


A STATUE TO ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 


A beautiful marble group has been pre- 
sented to California by D. O. Mills. It was 
lately taken from its case, and placed on 
rollers preparatory to its removal to its 
granite base in the rotunda of the Capitol. 

The Record-Union says: 

The group of statuary attracted much at- 
tention from the spectators, who crowded 
around the workmen as they were taking 
it from its case. It represents, in spotless 
white marble, Isabella of Spain, crowned 
and robed in royalty, seated upon her 
throne, holding a large necklace of pearls 
in her right hand—the jewels which the 
noble woman pledged for ships to carry 
the Genoese sailor westward. On the right 
of the queen crouches a_richly-dressed 
page, whose attention is directed to the or- 
nament which his royal mistress holds. At 
the left of the two the sculptor has chis- 
elled the great Master Navigator appealing 
to his patroness for means to discover the 
new world. Columbus kneels before the 
throne, holding a small globes in his hand 
with which he is illustrating his theory 
that the earth is round. ‘The attitudes of 
the figures are natural, and the features of 
each faithfully portray the characteristics 
with which history accredits them. ‘The 
intelligent and kind-hearted woman offer- 
ing the crown jewels for the purchase of 
ships seems to be looking out from the 
hard unyielding stone into the unseen land 
lying beyond the western horizon; the ad- 
miring boy, son of some grandee high up 
in the Spanish peerage roll, with his soul 
interwoven in those strings of pearls, and 
the earnest attitude of the discoverer him- 
self demonstrating to the royal Castilian a 
new and strange theory, his noble face 
turned toward the half-persuaded sover- 
eign. ‘This fine present, of which Califor- 
nia may well be proud, is like the man, a 
leaf in whose life it represents—Italian. It 
was carved at Florence by Larkin Mead, 
and cost Mr. Mills $30,000, 

The group will be placed beneath the 
dome, fronting the west; so the mariner 
in marble will kneel on the western shores 
of the world he found, as he knelt at the 
feet. of Isabella—as he knelt onthe Pinta’s 
deck—as he knelt on the Bahama beach. 

Probably Isabella little thought or cared 
whether that royal surrenger of her jewels 
would ever be immortalized in stone. ‘To 
her and to Columbus the hope of a new 
world was the great object, and lo! that 
world became their permanent memorial. 
Now, after nearly four hundred years, the 
great act stands symbolized in stone. 
They forgot themselves, but they are not 


forgotten. Lie BS 
—_ ooo 


SUPPOSE WOMEN HAD VOTED, 


The Pittsfield Gazette, in a leading edito- 
rial, just after the town meeting, complain- 
ed that there was not enough interest in 
the question of good school-house accom- 
modation to bring out the voters. It says: 


The result of the town meeting, Satur- 
day, was unsatisfactory. ‘lhe indefinite 
postponement of such matters as new 
school accommodations, and East Street 
drainage, is not according to the wishes of 
the majority of the intelligent voters of 
the town. However, theintelligent voters 
have only themselves to blame for it. 
There was little spirit, method or courage 
displayed by the advocates of the measures 
brought before the meeting. . . . 

A large majority of those who were evi- 
dently on hand to oppose new school ae- 
commodations, who voted most enthusias- 
tically to postpone the matter, were work- 
ing men or men without much property. 
Those men have not a cent to lose by new 
school-houses. ‘They pay a poll-tax now 
and would pay no more if the town appro- 
priated a million dollars for school-houses. 
Most of them have children, many a large 
family of children. Yet they deliberately 
walk into town meeting, and deliberately 
vote against what their children are in 
crying needof. . . . 

The result of the meeting Saturday adds 
only another argument in favor of a chahge 
in our local government. 

Now suppose the mothers, who, because 
they are mothers, do care for the comfort 
and convenience of their children, had 
their right to vote on all school questions 
conceded, who can doubt that they would 
have been at the town meeting to vote for 
the much needed school-house? Is not the 
“change needed in the local government” 
of Pittsfield the addition to it of municipal 
suffrage for women? L. 8. 


Perfect Fitting Shirts 


The attention of our regular customers and others is 
called to the fact that we have a department for making 
Shirts to measure. 

Our cutters have been very successful in satisfying 
the wants and tastes of gentlemen whose orders have 
been executed ever since we introduced this branch of 
the business several years ago. Carefully selected 
materials only are used, and the Shirts are made by the 
most skilful hands in our own workshops on the 
premises. 

‘The prices are fixed as low as can be made when 
first-class goods are used, and first-class, properly paid 
Jabor employed. 


MACULLAR, PARKER, & COMP 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 








CARPETS 


We have placed our entire stock of last 


season’s patterns in 


our RETAIL DE- 


PARTMENT, and are now offering to the 
retail buyers the advantage of buying 


direct at 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


5-Frame Wiltons 
Royal Velvets 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


Tapestries : 
Extra Superfines 


- $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$1 25 
65e., 75¢., Sde. 
- 75¢. 


These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 





(en EMANCIPATION WAIST. 
| 


TUIS WAIST 





PATENTED, 


the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading pbysicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


is universally acknowledged to be one of the best o 
It is adapted for ladies 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Fresh stock, our own importation. Printed from | 
new clear type, on good paper, gilt edges, bound in | 
flexible French Morocco, with protecting flaps; con- | 
tains References, Index, Maps, and Chronological | 
Tables, size 3% x 5% x lin. Weight, 11 ounces. The 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Woman’s Club,—Monday, Feb. 
11, 3.30 P. M., a discussion on ‘*Woman’s Dress,” 
without any opening essay. 

Sunday, Feb. 10, at 3 P. M., Mrs. Warren will 
speak before the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Boylston Street, on “The Use of Power.” 
All women invited. 





Wanted.—Any responsible position, such as house- 
keeper, companion, governess, care of an invalid, or 
to assist in literary work or writing. References. 
Address Miss A,, 98 Boylston Street. 





For Adoption.—Two healthy, bright American 
boys, brothers, eight and five years old; can be taken 
together or singly; excellent parentage, whose ante 
cedents are well known. Apply to 8. F. K., Asso. 
Charities, Dorchester, Mass. 











Miss Loraine P. Bucklin, of Providence, R. I., 
has returned from the West, and is ready to make 
engagements for lectures in New England for the re- 
maining winter months and for the spring season. 
Her address is 158 Clifford Street, Providence, R. I. 





To Let.—One good-sized pleasant room, comfort- 
ably furnished, suitable for one or two persons, with 
board. References exchanged. Apply at 103 West 
Springfield St. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





A Valuable Patent for Sale. 
A fortune fora ne or gentleman of small capital, 
but of business ability. Correspondence solicited. 
J. A. KNEELAND, P. O. Box 228, Salem, Mass. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 

The latest music from Oliver Ditson & 
Co. includes the Lanciers’ ‘*Profile,”’ for 
the piano, also for orchestra, by H. Wan- 
nemacher; ‘Jersey Lily Waltzes,” dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Langtry,” by A. E. War- 
ren; ‘Queen of Hearts,” by Caroline Low- 
thian; ‘*Contra Dance,” in the old style, 
oy a for the piano from a String Quar- 
tette, by Herman Strachaner; “Our Little 
Friends,” ‘*Mazurka,” and also “Galop,” 
for piano or parlor-organ, by W. F. Sudds. 
Songs, ‘‘My Dream,” by Henry Morrill; 
‘Darling Rosalein,” waltz song, by Geo. 
Russell Jackson and O. W. Lane; ‘‘Love’s 
Voyage,” ‘‘Danza Habanera,” by F. A. 
Barbieri, with Italian and English version ; 
“The Key of Gold,” by Fred Weatherby 
and Louis Diehl; ‘The Owl,” by Fred 
Weatherby and Stephen Adams; ‘The 
Broken Pitcher,” by ‘‘Nemo” and Henry 
Pontet; ‘**Among the Lilies,” vocal ga- 
votte, by H. B. Farmer and A. Czibulka. 
For the violin, or flute and piano, ‘*Merry 
Wives of Windsor Galop,” arranged by 
Sep Winner. 


Ladies should not forget the perfect-fit- 
ting garments offered by Messrs. Call & 
Tuttle, 13 Summer Street. The quality of 
goods is unsurpassed, and perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed in every respect. 


Ladies should take note of the adver- 
tisement of the Boston Cooking School. 


ART SCHOOL, 
161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12—14. 
INSTRUCTORS: 


TOMMASO JUGLARIS, Principal. 
Figure Drawing and Painting. From the Flat, Cast 
and Life. “Artistic Anatomy. 
EMIL CARLSEN, 
Painting. Still Lite and Flowers, Composition, 
MERCY A. BAILEY 


Drawing. Still Life, Water Colors and Perspective. 


VISITORS: 
GEORGE FULLER, J. HARVEY YOUNG, 
HENRY HITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawing Vice-President 
Boston Pub. Schools, ,. Boston Art Club, 
Students may begin at any time. Classes day and 
evening, and for those able to attend only on Saturday. 
Special Life Class for ladies in the evening. Lectures 
on Artistic Anatomy, with demonstrations. See circu- 
lars at Art Stores eet or address as above 
FRAN » COWLES, Manager. 


CALL & TUTTLE, 
TAILORS, 


LADIES’ PARLOR, 
13 Summer St. 





NEWMARKET COATS. 
WRAPS. 

JACKETS and SACKS. 
LADIES’ HABITS. 

LADIES’ DRESSES. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Take Elevator. 


LADIES’ 
LADIES’ 
LADIES’ 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





prices. 


G. FL. ROT FH, 


OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the ~ po accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


WEPOUSSE 
WORK 


TOOLS. MATERIALS, 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 

SPECIALTOOLS 
MADE TO ORDER 
& WIGHTMAN 











A 






GOODNOW 
176 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, 





S66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
ut fit free."Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, 
aine. 





NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 

rofound interest. A more startling book has never 

een issued on this continent. 


12mo, 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”— Boston Budget 


“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . - Any philanthrepist will find in 
owe pages food for earnest reflection.”"—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881, 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50, 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. ‘Uhis book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives ux the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”’—JAmMEs 
PARTON, 





“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”’—New York Tribune. 


Nirs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK : 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers, By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are “Changed Convic 

tions of Woman’s Life,” “Physical Education,” “High- 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,” “Moral 
and Religious Training,” ete. 
_ “The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. ; 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”—Ohicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters,” 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
papgenen, made by those who are votaries of the 
tickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—BSanner of 
Light. 

*4* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“Our Glorious Old Commonwealth.” 
AGENTS WANTED at once for Dr. Austin’s 
popular, complete and illustrated History of Mas- 
sachusetts, from the landing of the Pilgrims to 1884. 
Commended by Wendell Phillips and the Press. The 
people are ready for it; nu competition; a splendid 
opportunity for new as well as old agents. The sons 
and daughters of Massachusetts cannot afford to be 
without a history of their own State. Address 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 57 Cornhill, Boston. 


MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the first hour, as 
heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of 
applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here- 
by notified that Mrs. Warner will be in that city on 
Saturdays and Mondays, and will receive pupils at 
41 Charles Field Street. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 
Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 

Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladics’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 


1% Elegant Darned 
Net Patterns: 50 
s Artistic Designs 


for Kensington Neediework, such as sprays, and bunches 
of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns. Apple-blossoms, &c, &c.; 
25 Border Designs of flowers and Vines, for Embroidering 
dresses and other garments; and 2% Elegant Patterns for 
Corners, Borders and Centres for Plano-Covers, Table Covers 
or Scarfs, Tidies Lambrequins, &c., all for 2% cts., post paid 
sampieg Outfit of 2@ full size Perforated Patterns, 
Powder, Mstributing Pad. instructions, &c., 6O cents. 
Our Book ** Manuai of Needlework,” teaches how to do all 
kinds of Exeroiwery, Knitting, Crocheting, Lace Making, 
&c., 8H cents. #for sh, All the above for One Dollar. 
Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. ¥. 
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OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 
JAMES SCALES, 

44 BROMFIELD STREET. 
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